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LONDON, JANUARY 22, 1876. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Jr 1s UNDERSTOOD that an Order in Council will be 
jsned altering the circuits. Ofthe nature of the changes 
to be made it is inexpedient, since they are probably not 
yet finally settled, to say more at present than to express 
s hope that the Oxford circuit will be spared the 
qmbrous title of West Midland Circuit, and to re- 
matk that it is anticipated the new arrangements will, 
speaking generally, follow the recommendations made by 
the judges in 1874. These recommendations, it will be 
remembered, were that the Home Circuit should prac- 
tically be abolished, that the North and South Wales 
Circuits should be amalgamated, the Oxford and Western 
(ircuits retained, and that the following changes should 
bemade:—1. A North-Western Circuit, including the 
counties of Westmorland, Cumberland, and Lancaster. 
2, A North-Eastern Circuit, including the counties of 
Northumberland, Durham, and York. 3. A Midland 
Gireuit, including the counties of Lincoln, Derby, 
Nottingham, Warwick, Leicester, Northampton, Rutland, 
Buckingham, and Bedford. ‘4, A Norfolk (or South- 
Tastern) Circuit, including the counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Hertford, Essex, Kent, 
and Sussex. 





FortHer CoRRESPONDENCE has taken place in the 
Konomist on the subject of crossed cheques. “ B.” has 
been replied to by “a private banker,” and has rejoined 
inaletter which advances nothing fresh, but seems princi- 
pally designed to show that the decision is really of no 
practical importance. Thisis but a pvor ground to fall 
back upon, but unfortunately it is not true in fact. The 
imegularity which existed before the decision was, no 
doubt, so slight, and the general belief in the uselessness 
ofa stolen crossed cheque so strong, that, even assuming 
the law to have been as it is now declared to be, there 
was but little danger. But now that the law is publicly 
declared to be different from what every onethought it, even 
this safeguard of fear is removed ; and if only that piece 
of jugglery which consists in finding a bond fide holder 

value can be performed, as it usually can, there 
need be no doubt of the thief and a comrade reaping the 
fruits of the plunder. It is astonishing that “ B.” does 
hot see this. Mr. Hubbard, however, seesit ; and whether 
thedecision is thought by practical men tobe unimportant 
ornot may be judged of from the fact that, in a further 
letter to the Hconomist in answer to “B.,” he announces 
his intention of introducing a Bill in Parliament on the 
first day of next session to restore the law to a reasonable 
and convenient form. 





Tue remarks of Vice-Chancellor Malins in the case of 
unds v. Disraeli, to the effect that the signature of 
ounsel to the bill ought to have been a guarantee 
that no improper charges would be introduced into it, 
and the desire which he is reported to have expressed in 
later case, that statements of claim and defence 
intended to be used before him should be signed by 





counsel, notwithstanding the general order render- 
ing such signature unnecessary, give rise to some im- 
portant considerations as to the exact functions of counsel 
in settling pleadings. We have been unable to discover 
at what precise period it first became usual for common 
law pleadings to bear the signature of counsel, but the 
practice must have been almost, if not quite, simultaneous 
with the introduction of written pleadings, and probably 
arose from the extremely involved and technical nature 
of the questions which so soon came to exercise an in- 
fluence over the fate of actions far more powerful than 
the merits of the cases. The system was made compul- 
sory in equity by the general orders issued by Lord 
Clarendon immediately after the Restoration, and was 
doubtless commended to his mind by the power which was 
thus conferred upon the court of visiting upon the head of 
counsel any excess of independence which might be 
exhibited by the parties. We find frequent instances 
during the reigns of James I. and Charles I. where the 
courts are reported to have threatened, if certain ob- 
noxious points were pressed, “to look into the record 
and see who signed the pleading” ia which the point 
was raised—a threat which seems to have been generally 
sufficient to secure the abandonment of the pvint. We 
need hardly say that in modern times no such offensive 
use of this power ever has been or could have been 
made, and the principal practical useof counsel’s signature 
seems to have been to secure that nothing offending 
against the dignity of the judge or the practice of the 
court should, through inadvertence or misapprehension, 
find its way to the record. The practice of exceptions 
for scandal, in cases where the pleadings contain im- 
proper charges agaiust the parties or others, seems to 
show that counsel were not held to owe any. such duty 
either to the court or the public as the Vice-Chancellor 
suggests. Had his lordship’s view been the mght 
one every case of successful exception on this 
ground ought to have been followed, as of course, by 
the infliction of some penalty or censure on the counsel 
who signed the offending pleading —a consequence 
which, we need hardly say, has never followed. And, 
indeed, as it seems to us, to impose any such responsi- 
bility upon counsel would be to take away from the 
litigant an important right. At present, as we under- 
stand the law, it is the right of every suitor to make such 
charges against his adversary as he may think desirable 
at hisown peril ; and we do not think it within the pro- 
vince either of solicitor or counsel absolutely to refuse 
him the opportunity of doing so, however strongly they 
may advise him against the propriety of the course pro- 
posed. This is not the only instance, however, in which 
the learned Vice-Chancellor has taken, as it seems to us, 
far too extended a view of the responsibilities and pre- 
rogatives of legal advisers. In. the case of Coutts v. 
Acworth he is reported to have laid it dowa as the duty of 
the solicitor called upon to prepare a voluntary settlement, 
not only to suggest the insertion of a power of revoca- 
tion (which might be right enough), but “to refuse to 
prepare the deed unless it contained such a power,” @ 
view simply extravagant, and which was promptly dis- 
avowed by the Court of Appeal on the first occasion on 
which the case was cited. In his lordship’s view of 
the desirability of continuing the practice of counsel’s 
signature we entirely concur, not, however, for the 
reason he is reported to have given, but because it has 
been found in practice to be of great service in restrain- 
ing the extravagance of parties within reasonable limits. 
That which it would be too much to expecta lawyer to 
insist upon, in opposition to his client, on his own 
individual responsibility, he can effect without difficulty 
when he can call in aid of his own advice the opinion 0. 
the draftsman, whose signature is required. It mar 
well be that this signature may be advantageously 
dispensed with in cases of common form—actions on the 
common money counts, or for administration, &c.— 
but we are satisfied that it is desirable to retain it in 
all cases of any complexity, and we believe that, unless 
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the taxing-masters interfere to prevent it, this opinion 
will be supported by the practical concurrence of the 
profession. 





Sir W. V. Harcourt’s apprEss on Monday evening, in 
his novel character of ‘‘an antiquated member” of the legal 
profession, can hardly have failed to have mystified his 
young friends of the United Law Students’ Society. He 
commenced by comparing the “ jealous system of 
exclusion” that formerly prevailed between barristers and 
solicitors to the separation of the sexes insisted on 
among Eastern nations, and he spoke of the “‘ harem”’ in 
which barristers were “ protected from the intrusion of 
those who it was thought might be injurious to them.” 
He proceeded to say that with the advance of civilization 
these ideas were disappearing, and then he left the sub- 
ject. Naturally, subsequent speakers understood the 
chairman to have advocated the abolition of the distinction 
between the two branches of the profession, and one 
learned gentleman is reported to have expressed an 
anxious wish that all the “artificial barriers” between 
the two branches should be thrown down, leaving only, 
‘we presume, those barriers (if any) which Nature has 
provided. But the learned chairman promptly repudi- 
ated the meaning which had been given to his figurative 
language. He explained that he merely meant to intimate 
thet in the early stages of their education students for 
both branches of the profession might be instructed to- 
gether. If this is so, we must conclude that the class 
rooms of the Council of Legal Education represent the 
“harem ” ; we are very reluctant, however, to think that 
the speaker could have intended to convey to his 
hearers that any metaphorical equivalent exists to 
the usual Eastern guardians of the harem. And what 
did the learned gentleman mean by speaking of the 
“superstition that between barristers and solicitors there 
ought to be a jealous system of separation” if he in- 
tended only to refer to persons who are neither barristers 
nor solicitors ? 





A WRITER IN A DAILY CONTEMPORARY has lately been 
shadowing forth some very sweeping changes in regard 
to the circuit system. The main idea of the writer is 
that “if one judge were sent to most of the circuit towns 
sufficient judges would remain in town to insure con- 
tinualsittingsin Banco for the businessof all the divisions.” 
The obvious answer to this is that by no process of 
ingenious arrangement can one judge be made into two. 
If one judge only goes to a place to which two have 
hitherto gone he must generally remain there twice as long 
astwohavedone, This would involve great inconvenience 
to the locality. Jurymen and suitors would be longer 
detained, and the metropolis, which has already so much 
the advantage of the country with regard to legal matters, 
would be still further benefited at its expense. We 
are not prepared to deny that there are some small towns 
where perhaps one judge only might be sent without 
causing inconvenience, but this would not be the case in 
a great many places of considerable, though not of the 


first importance, e.g., Derby, Lincoln, Gloucester, 
Worcester, Leicester, &c. It remains to be seen 
whether the extension of the sittings in Banco 


and at Nisi Prius which must in any case 
take place under the new system will not be amply 
sufficient to keep up with the business. If regular 
sittings in Banco are carried on in all divisions to their 
full extent while the circuits are going on, very serious 
effects will be produced with regard to distribution of 
business—effects which seem to be very little considered 
by some of those who write on the subject. It will not 
be worth the while of barristers in good practice, or at 
least of so many of them as at present, to go circuit, for 
to do so would very much cut them out of London busi- 
ness ; consequently, the calibre of counsel attending most 
of the country towns would be considerably diminished. 


SS 
Again, it would frequently occur that the same 
could not be engaged in a case in London when jt 
up on motion for new trial or appeal as had beep 
gaged in it on circuit, because the circuit would still 
going on. This would be an evil for two reasons: 
because it is far better that the same minds should 


engaged on a case throughout ; and, secondly, becang — 


much larger fees must be given to a London counsel not 
engaged in the case at the trial, for whereas counsel , 
gaged at the trial know all the facts already, and hay; 
already had a fee for getting them up are satisfied with 
less, in the case of counsel brought in afresh a fee must 
be given proportioned to the labour of getting up th 
whole case. It seems to us that the result of the 
posed changes might bea great concentration of busines 
in London in all cases where the matter at stake is of any 
importance. This would be hard on London jurymen ang 
suitors, and hard on country suitors who are unvyillj 
to bring their cases to London. Of the convenience of 
the bar we say nothing—that is, of course, a matte 
which must yield to public convenience. But this cop- 
sideration is worthy of notice—the old circuit system was 
a guarantee that in every corner of the land, however 
remote, a judge acted under the influence and observa. 
tion of a body of men possessing a high and tolerably 
uniform average of ability. Under a new system such 
as appears to be contemplated by some reformers, this 
might cease to be the case. We do not at present see 
the necessity of such changes as are suggested. It may 
be that they must come, but if they do we hope it wil 
be in consequence of some real necessity experienced, and 
not of the fanciful requirements of theoretical reformers 
who go in for change, as M. Ollivier did for war, with a 
light heart. 





Ir 18 INTERESTING to note the rapid growth of the 
practice of using reverential titles in addressing judges, 
We pointed out some time ago that a puisne judge, even 
when presiding over a court, ought not to be spoken of 
as “‘my lord’’—that title being reserved for the chiefs; 
but we believe that some learned members of the bench 
are disposed to dissent from this view, and to establish 
usage which the reports show to be unfounded in prece- 
dent. The old style of addressing the judges of the 
common law courts was “sir,” and Serjeant Hill, to the 
end of his life, adhered to this title; butin the course of the 
last century the custom of speaking to thejudges as “ your 
lordship” became gradually established, and now, as we 
all know, the judges of first instance in the Chancery 
Division have cast off “ your honour” and assumed “ your 
lordship.” The latest example of a like change is related 
by the Melbourne ccrrespondent of a daily journal, who 
states that Sir, W. Hackett, the new Chief Justice of the 
Fiji Islands, has caused himself to be addressed by the 
bar as “ your lordship ” instead of ‘‘ your honour,” which 
is, it appears, the old-established titular form of address- 
ing the presiding judge in all Australian supreme 
courts. The correspondent adds that a question arose 
some twenty years ago in the colony of Victoria a8 
to the proper form of addressing county court judges, 
and a circular was sent to each of them asking whether 
the practice of calling him “ your honour”’ obtained in 
his court. To this one of the judges replied “ that it 
certainly was the custom of some barristers and other 
persons to address him as ‘ your honour,’ but he had been 
addressed by so many and various titles that he had come 
to disregard them. He had not only been styled ‘his 
honour’ frequently, but had often been called ‘his 
lordship.’ Occasionally he had been addressed as ‘ your 
grace,’ ‘your worship,’ ‘your excellency,’ * your rever- 
ence,’ and ‘ your eminence,’ and on one occasion as ‘ your 
holiness,’ The judge or the correspondent may be 
joking, but flowery as some of these titles are they are 
prosaic to those which are employed by the native 
pleaders in India in petitions addressed to the judges of 





the various courts. ‘“ Cherisher of the poor” is the most 
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favourite form of address. But “ protector of the poor’ 
and “benefactor of the poor” are frequently used, and 
th e court is constantly alluded to as “the Presence.” 





Tue case of Sassoons v. Harris was no doubt a hard 
one, but we cannot forbear from expressing some sur- 
rise at the unmeasured terms in which one, at any rate, 
of the very learned judges who composed the court ex- 
ressed himself as to the law which he was administering. 
“Harsh, “impolitic,’ “immoral,’ and “ tending to 
lower the standard of commercial morality,” are the 
epithets which are reported to have been applied to the law 
by the judge, whilst the Legislature was directly accused of 
“giving those who were supposed to be dishonest the 
opportunity of being so, and thus becoming 
morally guilty and responsible, like accessories be- 
fore the fact, for all the dishonesty the parties 
thus perpetrated.” Whether such language with 
regard to the law and the Legislature is becoming in the 
mouth of a judge delivering judgment is a question, 
as it seems to us, which can be answered only in 
one way. Legislators, in one sense, our judges are 
themselves, but we submit, with great respect, that 
it is no part of their duties to become censors of the 
statutes which the Legislature has enacted. Far different, 
though not less regretful, was the language used by 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in the very similar case of 
Rapp v. Alinutt, decided in 1812 (15 East, 600), and 
much more worthy of the bench was the refusal by the 
Court of Exchequer, in Nixon v. The Albion Marine 
Insurance Company (15 W. R. 964, L. R. 2 Es, 338), to 
hear a case in which it came under the notice of the 
court that the plaintiffs sought to recover in respect of 
an insurance when no stamped policy had been executed, 
the parties agreeing to waive the objection. ‘‘ If we 
were to hearthis case,” said the Lord Chief Baron, “ we 
should be assisting the parties to evade the statutes 
requiring a policy and covering note to be stamped.” 
Honest indignation is a valuable quality even in a judge, 
but we venture to think that it is misplaced when 
directed against statutes and stamps. 








THE NEW PRACTICE. 


ArrEaRANCE ExLsewHere.—There can be very little 
doubt that the rules on this subject will have to be re- 
modelled, and we hope the Council of the Incorporated 
Law Society will take an early opportunity of urging 
upon the authorities by whom the rules are settled 
the importance of taking the advice of persons who are 
specially conversant with the matter. Learned judges 
are a little too apt to fancy comparatively small matters 
ofthis kind beneath their serious attention, and are 
not always aware of the annoyance to practitioners and 
injustice to suitors caused by defective provisions. As 
to the remedy to be adopted in this particular case, there 
seems to be a general concurrence of opinion that notice of 
appearance under ord. 12, r. 6, should be required to be 
given to the plaintiff's solicitor unless the plaintiff sues 
out the writ in person; and that, since judgment is now 
inall cases followed immediately by execution, there ought, 
in all caseswhere the writ is issued from a district registry 
and the defendant has the option of appearing in London, 
to be some interval (say twenty-four hours) between judg- 
ment and execution. 





Lists ror THB DAY.—It has been announced that in 
future the Court of Common Pleas will make a 
list for the day in relation to the new trial 
and special papers, and the Lord Chief Justice, 
after alluding to the difficulties he had himself 
experienced as a counsel from the impossibility of telling 
hen cases would come on, indicated that it would be 





considered whether it would not be possible, after the 
present lists were disposed of, to have one list of cases only, 
and to take that on certain days, reserving other days for 
motions. We have often suggested the desirability of 
some such arrangement. The convenience of the profes- 
sion is the convenience of the suitor in this respect. It 
is the interest of the suitor to have his case argued by 
the counsel who has been retained for him, and not 
handed over to a locum tenens, or, perhaps, struck out 
for want of counsel. If there could be a better possi- 
bility of calculating when a case would come on, a 
stricter morality might be exacted from the profession in 
regard to taking briefs which they may not be able to 
attend to. Some learned judges appear to think that the 
chief object of their existence is to clear the lists by 
hook or by crook, and seem to regard a case struck out 
as being as satisfactorily disposed of as if it had been 
heard and determined. We are gratified to see that Lord 
Coleridge takes a more sensible and enlightened view, 
and does not think it beneath his dignity to consult the 
convenience of the professicn. We are informed that in 
the Exchequer Division a notice was placed in the court 
on the first day of the sittings, when it could be of no 
avail whatever as a notice, to the effect that certain 
selected cases would be taken in the second court. The 
consequence was that all these cases were struck out. It 
is even stated that the judges themselves did not know 
until after the usual hour of sitting whether there were 
or were not to be two divisional courts of the Exchequer 
Division. This sort of thing seems most unreasonable. 
The learned judges of the Exchequer Division have since 
announced that they will have a list for the day, but they 
have made this arrangement futile by announcing that 
they wiil not undertake to confine themselves to the list 
if it happens to be exhausted before the tsual time of 
rising. The very object of a list is nuliified by this pro- 
viso. With regard to the Chief Justice’s proposal that 
there should be but one list, there is no doubt that this 
would greatly simplify matters, and make it more easy 
to calculate with regard to engagements than when 
several lists have to be looked to. The principal doubt 
we have is as to whether it would tend unduly to delay 
new trials and motions for judgment. We do not say 
this would be so, as it depends on the future develop- 
ment of the course of business under the Judicature 
Acts, and this is to some extent uncertain. 





CASES OF THE WEEK. 


Crepiror’s AcTION FOR ADMINISTRATION OF REAL 
EsTaTE—Orp. 16, kr. 9.—In an action of Cooper v. BU ssett, 
tried before Vice-Chancellor Hall, on Saturday, January 15, 
the plaintiff claimed as a creditor to have the real estate of 
an intestate administered. The writ did not express, nor 
did the indorsement show, that the plaintiff sued on behalf 
of all the creditors. This point b:ing called to the Vice- 
Chancellor's attention, his lordship, upon making the usual 
order for administration, comprising an inquiry as to debts 
generally, observed that that inquiry was a sufficient indica- 
tion on the face of the order that the su‘t was for the 
benefit of all the credit»rs, and he held that it was not 
necessary for the plaintiff to sue expressly on their behalf. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SHORTHAND WRITERS BY THE CoURT— 
Orp. 58, Rr. 11.—In a case of Watson v. Miller, which 
came on as a cause for trial before Vice-Chancellor Hall on 
Saturday January 15th, as‘iort discussion took place upon 
the employment of a shorthand writer. It appeared that, 
no arrangement having been come to on the matter, a short- 
hand writer was engaged by one of the parties alone. His 
lordship baving put a question on the subject, counsel 
mentioned a recent observation of the judges of the Court 
of Appeal, that it would be a greatconvenience if shorthand 
writers’ notes were supplied for their use in all cases. The 
Vice-Chancellor remarked that he had no power to direct a 
shorthand writer to be employed ; he himself took a note of 
the evidence, a copy of which way furnished t> the parties 
if they applied for it. By the rules of court, the Court of 
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Appel was to be supplied, as to evidence given orally in the 
court below, with a copy of the judge’s notes, or such other 
materia's as the court might deem expedient. It was, no 
doubt, sometimes inconvenient for the judge to take proper 
not s—fur instance, when he was himself putting questions to 
a witness. There was, however, no fund at the disposal of the 
court for the employment of a shorthand writer. 


AmenpinG INDORSEMENT oN Writ. — On Saturday, 
Jannary 15, Hall, V.C., in the case of Colebourne v. 
Clebourne, upon an cx parte application by motion, allowed 
the plaintiff, who had only asked for administration in the 
indorsement on the writ, to amend the indorsement by 
asking for a receiver and an injunction, under ord. 3, r. 2. 





Jorxprr oF Causes or ActioN.—On Tuesday, January 
18, Hall, V.C., in the case of Crane v. Jullion, allowed an 
action of ejectment to be joined with an action for an 
aceunt as agent against the person in possession, under 
ord. 17, r. 2. [See ante, pp. 73, 211]. 





Evipence sy Arripavit upon Petition—Cross-Exami- 
NATION BEFORE EXAaMINER—ORD. 37, RR. 1, 2.—Yesterday, 
January 21, upon an application in the matter of The South 
Wales ond Atlantic Steamship Company, Vice-Chancellor 
Hall directed the cross-examination of certain witnesses who 
had made affidavits upon a petition to be taken before the 
examiner, It was suggested at the bar that, by the rules, 
the court could make such an order with respect to exami- 
nation in chief only; but his lordship considered that he 
was at liberty to make the order, observing that the witnesses 
themselves might, if they thought fit, take the objection 
at the cross-examination. 





AppEALs From Inrertor Courts.—On Saturday, January 
15, in the Queen’s Bench Division, before Mellor and Field, 
JJ. (who were sitting as a second court in Banco to hear 
cases in the Crown paper, Barrow asked the court whether 
they would proceed with a case of Dutton v. Halse which 
was the first case stated under 12 & 13 Vict. c. 45 (Baines’s 
Act) since the Judicature Acts came into operation. The 
question was whether such cases would in future be taken 
by the Queen's Bench Division in the Crown paper, under 
the power reserved by section 34 of the Judicature Act, 
1873, or in the new Court of Appeal to be established 
under section 45. The court saidthey would not take the 
case at present, and would consult the other judges on the 
subject. On Wednesday the case was again mentioned to 
the court (which on that day consisted of Blackburn and 
Lush, JJ.). The court refused to take the case, saying 
that it was clear that cases stated under 12 & 13 Vict. c. 
45, 8. 11, being appeals from inferior jurisdictions, and be- 
ing allowed to be brought before any of the superior 
courts, and therefore not a part of the peculiar jurisdiction 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, would be taken by the new 
Divisional Court of Appeal from inferior tribunals. 

On Thursday it was announced that the new Court of 
Appeal would sit on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
January 27, 28, and 29, and afterwards on every Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday till further notice. 





Costs or AppzaraNce To InREGULAR Notice.—In the 
case of Daubny v. Shuttleworth, before the Exchequer 
Division, on Thursday, January 13th, the defendant having 
obtained judgment on a demurrer in the absence of the 
plaintiff, the latter issued a notice to the former on the 
20th of December last, under ord. 53, r. 3, stating that the 
plaintiff would, on the 22nd of December, or as soon after 
as counsel could be heard, apply to the court to reinstate 
the case. The notice was clearly irregular on two grounds. 
It only gave one clear day's notice instead of two, 
as required by ord. 53, r. 4, and the 22nd was a 
dies non, #8 by ord, 61, r. 1, the sittings terminated on the 
21st. However, the defendant waived the irregularity, and 
his counsel appeared in court on the first and second days of 
the Hilary sittings, January 11 and 12, prepared, to show 
cause. The bar was gone through, and no motion was made 
on the plaintiff’s behalf on either day. On the 13th applica- 
tion was made by the defendant's counsel for the costs of ap- 
pearance. The court (Kelly, C.B., and Cleasby and Huddle- 


—— 


ston, BB.), after taki time to consider, on Saturday 
January 15th, declined terant the application on the ground 
that as the notice was irewar.the defendant should have 
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partnership upon a bill of exchang wader the bap of TH 
Exchange Act, 1855. The plaintiff ¥°* jo gePye of the tire 
names of the persons forming the fii™ aud the Pc = Beer 
mode out against Cambell & Co., thestyl¢ of the firm, and the signa 
was served at the place of business of the firm on'a — nearly su! 
man who represented himself as bein? ® Lar egy? fice number < 
the plaintiff went to sign judgment, the clerk at the be of which 
declined to permit it on the ground th the names t ? from the 
defendant or defendants did not appear 1? mapas Bil a the pecu 
affidavit of service, and that the 1st sectid vv ‘ha . gimost U 
Exchange Act required personal service. ner ; the trenchme 
tion had been betore Master Dodgson and nef the lai too muck 
present application was made. On the par ; phe sideratio: 
tiff it was urged that by ord. 16, r. 10, ‘‘ An rg prt sue fim pussionat 
persons claiming, or being liable, as co-par feme” pa by in that d 
or be sued in the name of their respective pie naaee ious 
ord. 9, r. 6, ‘*‘ Where partners are sued i , = ce Teel 
their firms, the writ shall be served either: Ns wt hin id. F 
or more of the partners, or at the princip: P A oll on # ‘ 
the jurisdiction, of business of the partner?® paige a eepeact 
person having at the time of service the °° % cubical given th 
agement of the partnership business there» 92% shall be superior 
the rules hereinafter contained, suc’? pty! Ithongh by quotient 
deemed good service upon the firm ;” —and that, “ill af Ee than in 
ord. 2, r. 6, “With respect to actions * pene * cix weal number 
change or promissory note, commence? wit ry avable, the jm m2 & 
after the same shall have become du © 9" Bk 19 Viet. fy Poptie 
procedure under the Bills of Exchange he we tion of thas jj tem hi 
c. 67) shall continue to be used,” and thyo?.t8 sil where the The | 
Act requires personal service of the Whee sill ye Exchange jj mentw' 
Judicature Act does not clash with the by, : A ood wel the gon, if i 
Act, but is supplemental to it—as it we rie r 4 The court fa are far 
case here—its provisions ought to be ad. f BB thought that Mb their o 
(Kelly, C.B., and Cleasby end Huddleston, 10 BB.) honk Be 
they were bound by ord. 2, r. 6, to confi? awe id Aone: in the Wi hoc ge 
under the Bills of Exchange Act to that'Jelaid ision, as, if uy ' 
Act. No hardship would follow from th? ti — exchange, done, t 
plaintiffs desired to sue partnerships on biljues ° rovid ed by tall t 
they could adopt the summary procedargng ,P;% the Bills 
the Judicature Acts in lieu of that providec?’By OR, or qua 
of Exchange Act. [See a decision to the same ed histori 
Quain, J., at chambers, ante, p. 141.] Gover 
Trish | 
the m 





Nonsvuir.—In the Nisi Prius court of the Common Pleé} 
Division on Saturday, January 15, a question was raised 
to whether the former power of a plaintiff to elect to be non 
suited was still in existence since the commencement of the 
Judicature Acts. In Mattock v. Heath, an actionof eject- 
ment, the plaintiff not having produced, in the opinion of 
the jadge (Brett, J.), sufficient affirmative proof, his counsel, 
Hawkins, Q.C., elected to be nonsuited, with a view to 
bringing a fresh action if he could procure further evidence, 
This, it was contended, he could no longer do. Brett, J., 
was inclined to the opinion that the power was still in exis- 
tence as it was not inconsistent with the Judicatare Acts 
(see Judicature Act, 1875, s. 21). In order, how- 
ever, to save any difficulty, and seeing that ord. 41, r. 6, 
provided that a jadgment of nonsuit should have the same 
effect as a judgment on the merits for the defendant, unless 
the court or a judge otherwise directs, the learned judge: 
directed a jadgmenvt of nonsuit to be entered, to have the 
sane effect as a nonsuit under the former practice. 




































County Court Arrrats.—In the Common Pleas Divis-- 
ional Court, on Tuesday, January 18, Wheeler made an applica- 
tion under the following circumstanees :—He wasinstructed to 
appear for an appellant in an appeal froma countv court by 
way of motion under the County Courts Act, 1875, but as. 
















no court was as yet sitting, in pursuance of section 45 of. 
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the Judicature Act, 1873, he was in difficulty how to 
Grove, J., stated that he had been appointed to be 
one of the judges of the divisional court to hear appeals from 
inferior courts, but nothing had yet been fixed as to the 
diting of the court. The court, after consultation with the 
jadges of the Queen's Bench Division, decided that the appel- 
isnt could either make a substantive application at chambers 
uder the new County Courts Act, or could obtain from the 
‘dee at chambors an order for extension of time, and make 
hig motion before the new divisional court as soon as it was 
jn session. 








THE IRISH COMMON LAW BENCH. 


Tas retirement of Lord Chief Justice Monahan has been 
the sigaal for the revival of the agitation, which so 
nearly succeeded two years ago, for a reduction in the 
number of the Irish judges. The London daily papers, 
of which it is not too much to say that noone of them, 
from the Z'imes to the Echo, is even dimly cognizant of 
the peculiar conditions of the question, exhibit an 
most unprecedented unanimity in their calls for re- 
trenchment ; whilst public opinion in Dublin, which is far 
too much interested even to attempt an impartial con- 
sideration of the matter, is again, as in 1874, crying out 
ionately against any alteration whatever, at any rate 
inthat direction. Nor is either party at all wanting in 
specious grounds for the maintenance of its position. 

The London argument, put shortly, seems to be two- 
fd. First, if the total amount of litigious business 
transacted in England and Ireland respectively in any 
given time be divided by the number of judges of the 
superior courts in the two countries respectively, the 
quotient will be much smalier in the case of Ireland 
than in that of England, and that whether you take 
number only, or number and value, into account. Secondly, 
both Governments, late and present, have admitted the 
popriety of the proposed reduction, though neither of 
them has “had the courage” to carry it into effect. 

The Dublin antagonists meet each branch of this argu- 
nent with a twofold reply—first, thearithmetical compari- 
won, ifit proves anything, only showsthatthe English judges 
we far too few; and, secondly, the judges in Ireland do 
their own work instead of sending a large portion of it 
tobe done for them by masters, referees, arbitrators, ef 
loc genus omne ; and thus the work is not only better 
done, but, on the whole, cheaper, if you give due weight 
tall the expenses incident to a perpetual accumulation of 
urears, only to be kept down by a system of compulsory 
of quasi-compulsory references. Further, they say, the 
historical argument fails—first, because both the 
Governments who are said to have admitted that the 
Itish bench is too numerous, also attempted to reduce 
the number of the English common law judges, an 
ttempt ludicrous in itself, and which has proved a 

mal failure ; and, secondly, no decision on this question 

ever really come to; the proposal in the Bill of 1874 
las 2 mere echo, almost in the same words, of a clause of 

; English Act of 1873 which has since been repealed, 

which was mechanically, or at any rate servilely, 
ed by the draftsman, apparently in disregard or 
prance of the differences in the position of the two 
htries in this respect. 
he Times asserts that all the Irish judicial bench 
ord Justice Christian excepted—heartily sympa- 
with professional feeling in this matter,” and 
ingeniously proving that the public business 
most at a standstill through the inadequacy of 
present staff to meet the demands of litigation.” 
» two only of the Irish judges have taken any public 
in this discussion. Lord Chief Justice Whiteside has 
ted out the fact, take it for what itis worth, that, 
g to Lord Chief Justice Monahan’s long absence from 
hess and the extra calls upon the time of the other 
esof the Common Pleas thus entailed, it has been found 
facticable to constitute a proper Court of Exchequer 
hber for the hearing of appeals from the Queen’s 





Bench, and that there is consequently a large arrear of 
such appeals. So far as we know, his lordship has not, 
publicly at least, attempted to draw any inference from 
this fact, either adversely to any change in the consti- 
tution of the court, or otherwise. Lord Justice Christian 
did, however, when this matter was under consideration 
in.1874, discuss the whole question, in his most trenchant 
style, in a very elaborate and eloquent pamphlet, which 
was noticed at the time in these columns,* and the gist 
of his whole argument was that, in whatever direction 
retrenchment might be desirable, i¢ was essential that 
the number of circuit-going judges should not be reduced. 
In that opinion he may have been right or wrong, but it 
is rather singular to hear him quoted, after that, as 
an authority in favour of the suppression of 
a judgeship in the Common Pleas. For our 
own part, we have never ceased to avow, when- 
ever this question came forward, our conviction that, by 
proper arrangement and a judicious re-distribution of 
judicial force, all the requirements of the Irish bench 
might be amply supplied at a cost to the public not 
greater than the lowest amount contemplated by the 
most ardent of the present reformers. But to effectuate 
this it will be necessary to consider what those require- 
ments are, and to accommodate the judicial establish- 
ment to them, instead of simply attempting to adapt the 
English system to Ireland by means of a rule-of-three 
sum. 


In the first place we entirely agree with the Lord 
Justice that the number of circuit-going judges ought 
not to be reduced. The one thing most wanted in 
Ireland is respect for the supremacy of the law—the one 
failing to which the average Irish peasant is most prone 
is lawlessness (not violence or rowdyism, but a disregard 
for the law, which he habitually looks upon as something 
alien to himself—as a powerful adversary to be thwarted 
or outwitted, not a friend and protector to be served and 
assisted). The periodical appearance of the judges on cir- 
cuit isone of the most efficient corrections of this tendency ; 
the Irish countryman is constitutionally impressionable, 
and no one who has any acquaintance with the people 
can doubt that the frequent visible representation of the 
majesty of the law in his immediate vicinity, in the 
persons of the judges and bar in his county town, acts 
very powerfully upon his susceptibilities, and is a 
potent agent in producing submission, more or less 
reluctant, to the system of government under which we 
live. Upon this point we can appeal to the all-but 
unanimous testimony of every Irishman well affected to 
the English connection who has written on the subject 
from the days of Spenser downwards. Nor can we con- 
cur in the suggestion—which originated, we think, in the 
Times—that the difficulty might be met by sending 
a single judge on circuit to the smaller towns. In the 
first place, as every circuit contains at least one town of 
first-rate importance, it is not easy to see how any saving 
would be thus effected, unless, indeed, it is intended 
that while one judge goes roundthewhole of asingle cir- 
cuitanother isto do duty assecond judgeat the large towns 
of three. Any attempt to work out this plan in detail 
would show how impracticable itis, But if it were as 
feasible as it seems the contrary, it would not be, in our 
opinion, desirable. The maintenance of parties, witnesses, 
and legal advisers at the county towns for the extra 
time necessitated by the change would cost more than 
would be saved in the salaries of the judges, to say 
nothing of the increased risk of miscarriage which would 
be caused by depriving the judge of the power of 
consulting a colleague upon any question of difficulty 
or doubt which might arise in the course of the pro- 
ceedings. How frequently such cases do arise, and how 
many new trials, or new trial motions at any rate, are 
saved by reference to the second judge is well known 
to every professional man with a country practice. 

But though there are not more Irish common law 





*18 Sonrcrrors’ JouRNAL, p. 547. 
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judges than are required for the purposes of jury trials 
in Dublin and on circuit, the records of the Irish courts 
show a power of holding sittings in Banco greatly in 
excess of what is needed. Numbers of questions are 
solemnly “ argued out” before four judges which ought 
to be disposed of, and, if the courts were full of work, 
would be disposed of, in chambers before a single judge, 
if, indeed, they ought, under a proper system, ever to be 
argued at all. Questions of pleading and practice must 
sometimes, we suppose, arise even under the best possi- 
ble system, but they can seldom, if ever, be worthy of 
elaborate argument in open court, and if the time of the 
courts was fairly occupied with questions of substance, 
these others would speedily find their fitting place. The 
large proportion of such business which finds its way 
before the Irish common law courts in Banco seems to 
us to point to an unnecessary expenditure of judicial 
force in this direction. Two courts sitting regularly in 
Banco could, we think, sufficiently dispose of all the 
business which ought properly to come before them, and 
if the Irish common law courts were reduced to two (of 
six judges each) the existing officers of the two courts 
retained, say, Queen’s Bench and Exchequer, would 
be amply sufficient for the whole of the administra- 
tive business now transacted by all three, and the 
saving thereby effected would considerably exceed the 
salary of a judge; nay, if we take into account the fact 
that one of the chiefs would have been replaced by a 
puisne judge, the saving in this process alone will be 
nearly as great as the whole that would be gained by 
the proposed suppression of two judgeships, while the 
efficiency of the bench, instead of being impaired to that 
extent, will be actually improved ; for a court of six 
judges could sit continuously iz Banco without interfer- 
ing with the Nisi Prius sittings in Dublin, whereas, as 
the Irish common law courts are now constituted, this is 
practically impossible, and is, indeed, not even attempted. 

But this is not the only saving which might be effected, 
not merely without detriment to, but to the absolute 
One of the objections 


advantage of, the Irish bench. 
urged, and not entirely without foundation, against the 
present system is that the judicial salaries are so largely 
in excess of the professional incomes, even of the leading 
men at the Irish bar, that the law officers of successive 
Governments practically monopolize all the appoint- 
ments, so that the bench has become the prize rather of 


political than professional eminence. The evil has, we 
think, been grossly exaggerated ; we are satisfied that the 
outcry raised in certain quarters about the demoraliza- 
tion and political subserviency of the Irish bar is totally 
devoid of foundation in fact; but it is certainly true 
that the House of Commons, rather than the four courts, 
is the arena in which an Irish barrister has to 
fight his way to the bench. Were it not invidious 
it would be easy to establish this position by specific in- 
stances, many of which will readily occur to the mind 
of every Irish lawyer. The only remedy for this seems to 
be to reduce the judicial salaries to an amount more in 
harmony with the leading professional incomes, so that 
while places upon the bench shall stil] be sufficiently at- 
tractive to secure the services of men in the first rank of 
the profession they shall no longer be exclusively appro- 
priated as rewards of high political service. We have 
taken considerable pains to ascertain the feeling of the 
profession in Ireland on this point, and we are enabled 
to state that if the puisne judges were given a salary of 
£3,000 a year (leaving the salary of the Chiefs unaltered), 
the calibre of the bench would be rather improved than 
otherwise by the operation of the change. The saving 
thus effected, when in full operation, would exceed 
£8,000 a year. 


We have spoken hitherto exclusively of the common 
law bench; we think that the arrangements for the 
transaction of equity business in Ireland are capable of 
even more extensive modification and improvement, but 
we must reserve our remarks upon this questiéu for some 
future occasion, 





——— 
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THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT ag 
IT AFFECTS LANDOWNERS. 
III. 

Last week we considered the result to the landlord of 
allowing the clauses relating to compensation for jm. 
provements on the holding to come into operation. We 
pointed out that as regards the improvements most likely 
to be undertaken by the tenant, viz., those of the secong 
and third classes, a landlord who has let his land for g 
term of years will either have to allow his tenant to 
occupy for the periods during which the improvements 
remain unexhausted, or to pay for outlay which he hag 
not sanctioned, or of which (in the case of the third class) 
he may actually not have been aware. 

But this does not complete the measure of the land. 
lord’s liability to pay compensation. Under a clause 
added on the motion of Sir W. V. Harcourt, just before 
the Bill passed through committee in the Commons, the 
tenant who claims compensation is entitled to obtain, on 
the determination of the tenancy, compensation in respect 
of any “ breach of covenant or other agreement connected 
with the contract of tenancy” (a), ¢.e., with the “ letting 
of the land’ (b). Theagreement for the breach of which 
the landlord is to be liable is not required to be in writing; 
hence the effect of this section would appear to be to let 
in as subjects of compensation the class of verbal collat. 
eral agreements of which Morgan v. Griffiths (c) and 
Erskine v. Adeane (d) afford examples. In these cases 
verbal promises to destroy rabbits or game with which 
the farm was overrun, made by the landlord to the 
tenant before the latter executed a lease for a term of 
years, were held to be agreements for the breach of which 
the tenant could sue the landlord. In Mannv. Nunn (¢) 
the tenant was allowed to give evidence of a promise by 
the landlord, before the execution of the lease, that 
“proper drains should be put in, the water laid on,a 
watercloset built, and the house altogether finished for 
habitation.” It is obvious, as was remarked by Lord 
Justice Mellish (/), that agreements of this vague kind, 
purporting to add terms to a written agreement 
require “to be rather closely watched,” and should 
not be admitted unless it is clearly seen that 
they are ‘substantially proved.” Whether the 
landlord will do wisely, by allowing the Act to come 
into operation, to submit questions relating to these 
alleged agreements to the decision of such referees as 
may be appointed under the Act, with an appeal only (in 
certain cases) to the county court, our readers may judge 
for themselves. It is to be observed that while at the 
farthest the improvements for which compensation may 
be claimed can only extend back twenty, seven, or three 
years respectively, no similar limit is specified with refer- 
ence to the claim for compensation for breach of the 
landlord’s covenants or agreements. 

It may be said, however, that to set against this 
liability the landlord has the right under the Act to make 
a counter-claim in respect of waste or breach of covenant, 
or other agreement connected with the tenancy, com- 
mitted by the tenant (7). But the landlord can oly 
make this claim upon the determination of the tenancy, 
and in case the tenant has claimed compensation. More- 
over, the landlord cannot claim compensation under the 
Act for waste or breaches “committed or permitted in rela- 
tion to a matter of husbandry” more than four years be- 
fore the determination of the tenancy. The section, beit 
observed, entitles the landlord “ by counter-claim, but not 
otherwise, to obtain on the determination of the tenancy 
compensation in respect of the waste or breach.” Hence 
when once the tenant has given notice that he intends to 
claim compensation the right of the landlord to sue him 
for waste or breaches of covenant is gone. It is no doubt 
true that the landlord obtains a speedy remedy; but 
(a) Section 18. 


(a) 21 W. R, 802, L. R. 8 Che 
(A) See section 4. 756. 
(c) 19 W. R. 957, L, R. 6 Ex, (¢) 43 L. J. C. P. 241. 
70, 


(f) 21 W. R. 804. 
(g) Section 19. 
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whether it will be a satisfactory one depends on the 
nature of the procedure under the Act, to which we shall 
now direct attention. 

Shortly stated, the mode of obtaining and assessing 
compensation is as follows (i) :—-One month at least before 
the determination of the tenancy the tenant must give 
notice in writing to the landlord of his intention to 
daim compensation, stating, “as far as reasonably 
may be,” the particulars of the intended claim (i). 
The tenant will naturally decline to reveal more of 
his claim than is absolutely necessary, and under the 
indefinite language of this section it would seem to be 
sufficient to give as particulars merely the class of 
improvement under the Act, the date of execution, and 


pethaps also the land on which it has been executed. . 


The language of section 12 requiring notice in writing 
to be given to the landlord of an improvement of the 

second class does not seem to require more than a simple 

notice of intention “to execute an improvement of the 

second class,” and for an improvement of the third class, 

as we have seen, no notice to the landlord is necessary 

before commencing to execute it; with the lapse of time 
the traces of the improvement may have disappeared ; 
hence it is conceivable that up to the very time of the 
hearing of the claim the landlord may be in ignorance of 
the precise nature of the improvement of the second or 
third class alleged to have been executed. No provision is 
made for compelling the tenant before the hearing to 
give further particulars to the landlord, so as to enable 
him to meet the case or test the truth of the tenant’s 
allegations. It is not even provided that if the notice is 
altogether insufficient the referees shall decline to hear 
the case. The landlord is, as it were, to be brought 
blindfold before the referees, and is then to learn the 
particulars of outlay which may have been made six years 
before. 

The landlord, after receiving the tenant’s notice, may, 
at any time within fourteen days after the determination 
of the tenancy, give a counter-notice in writing to the 
tenant of his intention to claim compensation, stating, 
“as far as reasonably may be,” the particulars of the 
intended claim (/). Now, in this case the landlord, if he 
gives any particulars at all, must necessarily inform the 
tenant completely, since the acts or omissions for which 
he claims compensation are those of the tenant. The 
tenant will therefore come before the referees fully pre- 
pared to meet the landlord's case. 

Power is given to landlord and tenant to agree on the 
amount, and mode and time of payment, of compensation 
(). If they do this, of course the matter is settled, and 
nothing remuins to be done but to enforce payment of 
the agreed sum by order of the county court judge (m). 
But to any one who has had experience of the relations 
between outgoing tenants and their landlords, it will 
appear ludicrous to expect agreement between them on 
such matters as the value of the improvements made by 
the tenant, or the damage sustained by the landlord by 
the tenant’s waste or breach of covenant. Moreover, 
however anxious the landlord may be to settle matters 
fairly by agreement, he is usually in an unfavourable 
Position for dving so. He is generally a person of the 
description known as “ worth powder and shot” ; whereas 
the tenant has, in many cases, little to lose by litigation. 
However this may be, we may take it that in the majority 
of cases the parties will be hostile. We shall therefore 
assume that the parties proceed to a reference, and fail 
to agree on a single referee. They must then each 
Proceed to choose a referee (n). The referees chosen by 
the parties are not required to be competent or 
impartial persons, ¢.g., lawyers accustomed to deal- 
ing with evidence, or even land surveyors of 
Wide experience in agricultural matters. There is 
nothing to prevent the referee selected by the tenant 
from being a neighbouring tenant farmer. Is it 


(4) Sections 20—41. (2) Section 21. 
) Section 20, m) Section 37. 
Section 20, en} Section 22. (3) 








likely that, with so wide a liberty of choice, the referees 
chosen by the hostile parties will agree? Provision is 
made for the appointment of a1 umpire by the 
referees, and on their failure to do so the county 
court, on the application of either party, may appoint 
“a competent and impartial person” to be the umpire (0). 
But either party is enabled, on appointing his referee, by 
notice in writing to require that the umpire shall be ap- 
pointed by the Inclosure Commissioners or the county 
court, provided, in the latter case, the other party do not 
dissent in writing (p). No provision is made as to the 
qualification of the umpire thus to be appointed, and the 
power of appointing may, by consent, be exercised by the 
registrar of the county court (q). The referees or umpire 
are enabled to call for samples, documents, or evidence in 
the power of either party and to administer oaths. They 
may proceed in the absence of either party, after 
notice (r). The referees must make their award 
within a time not exceeding forty-nine days after the date 
of the appointment of the last-appointed of them (s). 
If they fail to make their award within that time their 
authority ceases, and the matter is referred to the um- 
pire, who has to make his award within twenty-eight 
days after notice in writing given to him by either party or 
referee, but this time may be extended by the registrar 
of the county court (¢). The costs of the reference are 
to be in the discretion of the referees or umpire, “ regard 
being had to the reasonableness or unreasonableness 
of the claim of either party in respect of amount, or 
otherwise, and to all the circumstances of the case” (wu, 
The intention is, of course, to afford a means of dis- 
couraging extortionate claims by the tenant, or unjust 
resistance by the landlord to a fair claim by the tenant; 
and it must be assumed that, where the amount claimed 
by the tenant is found to be due to him by the award, 
the landlord will have to pay the costs of the reference. 
But in the majority of cases it is probable that the sum 
found due by the award will be something between the 
sums claimed or offered by the parties. 

From the award of the referees or umpire, when the 
sum claimed for compensation exceeds £50, an appeal is 
allowed to the county court (v) on certain grounds 
which are carefully specified. The costs of proceedings 
in the county court ure in the discretion of the court (w). 

We may now attempt to sum up very briefly the re- 
sults to the landowner of allowing the Act to come into 
operation with reference to his property. Let ustake, first, 
the advantages offered to him, independently of those de- 
tivable from the encouragement to improvements by the 
tenant which the scheme for compensation is intended to 
afford. Are there any collateral advantages? So far 
as we can see, to the landowner who has let his land 
for a term of years there is only this—that if and 
when the tenant claims compensation the landlord may, 
instead of suing him, put in a counter-claim for waste 
or breaches of covenants or agreements. The landlord 
from year to year is enabled to give a notice to quita 
part only of the holding, provided he intends to use such 
part for certain specified purposes; but in this case the. 
notice must be a year’s notice expiring with the end of 
a current year of the tenancy. 

There remains to be considered the gain to the 
landlord resulting from the encouragement to the 
tenant to lay out money on the improvement of 
the land from the knowledge that he will be re- 
paid the expenditure if he is not permitted to reap 
the benefit of theimprovement. The importance of this 
advantage should be fully admitted. The question for 
consideration from the landowner'’s point of view, how- 
ever, is whether a lease for twenty-one, seven, or three 
years would not afford enough protection and encourage- 





{°) Section 22. (9) (s) Section 29. 
p) Section 23. t) Section 30. 
(gq) Section 24; see Consoli- (mu) Section 33. 
dated County Court (v) Section 36, 
Rules, ord, 34, r. 7. (w) Section 40. 
(r) Sections 26, 27. 
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ment to a tenant, while guarding more effectually the 
interests of the landlord. The answer to this question, 
so far as the landowner is concerned, seems to depend 
on a consideration of the general nature of the scheme of 
compensation provided by the Act. It is not always 
convenient to pay heavy compensation; nor is a tenant 
who proposes to effect a costly improvement on one 
part of a farm necessarily a tenant whom it is for the 
benefit of the landlord to keep. Does the Act 
protect the landlord from improvements being effected 
against his wish or consent? Is the mode of assessing 
compensation provided by the Act cheap, speedy, and 
just? And are there any collateral disadvantages to the 
landlord ? 

The reply to these questions will be found in detail in 
our previous articles, but we may here shortly summarize 
it. 

As regards landlords who have let their lands for a fixed 
term, by outlay made and works executed on the land 
under the second and third classes without the approval or 
consent, or, in thecase of the third class, without the 
knowledge, of the landlord, the tenant may obtain, either 
occupation of the land, or compensation. 

This right to compensation the tenant cannot forfeit. 
He may have broken every covenant in the lease; he 
may not have paid a sixpence of rent; but still the 
landlord cannot exercise his power of re-entry under the 
lease, within the period of occupation specified for each 
class of improvements respectively, without paying com- 
pensation to the tenant and probably undergoing the pro- 
cess of having this compensation assessed. Under this 
process it is in the power of an unscrupulous tenant 
who, after the execution of an improvement, has fallen 
into difficulties, upon the determination of his tenancy 
before the improvement is exhausted, to drive his 
landlord from pillar to post, and, while himself unable 
to pay costs, to inflict on the landlord who succeeds 
a bill of his own solicitor, amounting, it may easily be, 
toa sum larger than that awarded for compensation. 
And even where the tenant is able tu pay taxed costs 
he will be enabled in many cases to bring his landlord 
before three successive tribunals—first the referees, then 
the umpire, then the county court—and to leave him to 
pay the amount of costs incurred by him beyond those 
allowed on taxation. 

Next, ifthe tenantclaims compensation forimprovements 
he may add a claim for any breach by the landlord, not 
merely of any covenantin the lease, but of any agreement, 
verbal or written, “connected with the contract of tenancy.” 
We have already pointed out that the effect of this is 
to introduce as subjects for compensation all that 
dangerous class of verbal promises made, or alleged to be 
maée, by landlord to tenant, but not embodied in the 
formal lease subsequently executed. 

Moreover, as soon as the tenant has given notice of 
intention to claim compensation—i.e., one month before 
the determination of the tenancy—the landlord becomes 
absolutely debarred from suing the tenant for waste or 
breaches of covenant committed during the tenancy, or 
at all events during the last four years of the tenancy. 

Again, the tenant will have the right, without the 
consent of the landlord, to affix to his holding any 


' fixture, except a steam-engine, and to remove it, or to be 


paid compensation for it. 

And, lastly, as regards a landowner who has let his 
land from year to year, this important special liability 
is entailed by allowing the Act to come into operation— 
that to get rid of his tenant he must, except in case of 
the tenant’s bankruptcy or compounding with his cred- 
itors, give a year’s notice to quit ending with the expira- 
tion of some current year of the tenancy. 





It appears from the report on the administration of 
civil justice in France, just issued, that in 1873 there 
were in that country 5,508 bankruptcies, being 202 more 
than in the previous year. The total amount of the 
debte was 218,137,576 francs; the total assets only 
66,169,880 francs. 





— 


General Corresponvence. 


Morreacers anv Fire Insurance. 
[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal, | 

Sir,—In mortgages of buildings the fire policy has 
always been looked upon as a most important part of the 
mortgagee’s security, and your readers will be surprised 
to learn that such security has been seriously endangered 
by an alteration in one of the conditions of the policies 
of most of the leading fire offices. Until the alteration 
referred to took place, the policy generally provided that 
if the property were by the assured insured in any other 
office, the company insuring should not be liable for 
more than a proportion of the loss, and to this no mort. 
gagee could object, as a further insurance was his own 
act, and the only difference would be that instead of 
receiving the whole amount from one he would get it 
from two or more offices. But the policies now run that 
the office is not to be responsible for more than a pro. 
portion whether the assurance is effected by the assured 
or any other person. The effect of this alteration is that 
if the mortgagor, or a subsequent mortgagee or mort. 
gagees, effect a subsequent policy or policies, which ig 
frequently done, the first mortgagee, instead of receiving 
the full amount of the loss, will only receive a propor. 
tion. 

The case is perhaps best illustrated by what has just 
happened to a client of mine, a first mortgagee, who was 
insured for £2,500. There was a second mortgagee also 
insured; part of the property was burnt, the offices de. 
clined to re-instate, and the damage was agreed at £400, 
My client expected to get the £400, but he received £190 
only, the second mortgagee receiving from his office the 
difference. I need scarcely say every one was taken by 
surprise, and when I came to inquire into the matter, I 
found the alteration of the form of policy was of recent 
date—some four or five years ago. I had many years 
ago read the conditions carefully, and did not think it 
necessary to examine every policy, and it seems to ms 
that the insurance offices have scarcely acted fairly 
towards their agents in not drawing their attention to 
such an important alteration. 

The matter is of so much importance that I expect it 
is only necessary to draw the attention of the profession 
to the subject to their taking steps to have their in- 
surances put upon a proper basis. Lex. 

[Would not the insurers, upon the request of the first 
mortgagee, be bound to lay out the insurance money in 
rebuilding, under 14 Geo. 3, c. 78,8. 83, which must now 
be taken to be a general provision ?—see Hau parte 
Goreley, 4 De G. J. & S. 477.—Eb., S.J] 





SUMMONSES IN THE CHANCERY CHAMBERS. 
[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal.] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to call attention to the unsatis- 
factory way in which summonses in chambers are heard by 
the judges in the chancery division, and to point out what 
appears to me to be a very simple and effectual remedy ? 

It is well known that the chief clerks refer all questions 
of importance to the judge himself, and there are also many 
matters—suchas the guardianship of infants—which thejudge 
alone hears and decides. Almost all these questions re- 
quire the greatest care and consideration, and what I com- 

lain of is, that these questions are brought before the 
judge after he has spent a day in court, and are hurried over 
before him when he is neither bodily nor mentally fit to give 
proper care and consideration to them. — ¥ 

Let me give you a practical illustration of this. 

In last Monday’s paper there were twelve causes and 
thirty summonses set down for hearing before one of the 
Vice-Chancellors, the summonses to be heard by him ia 
chambers after the rising ofthecourt. 

Iwas unlucky enough to be ergaged in one of these 
summonses. I attended at the judge's chambers at 4 
quarter-past three o'clock, when he began thelist, I would 
mention in passing that the waiting-room for solicitors an 
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‘clerks is a small ill-ventilated room, too small to hold 
gpe-half the persons who were in waiting, many of whom 
were consequently obliged to lounge abcut in the adjvining 

es and on the staircase. After waiting for more than 
¢wo hours, the judge announced, at about half-past five 
glock, he having by this time got through rather more 

half his list, that he would take no more summonses 
that day. All the applications undisposed of, including 
py own, were consequently adjourned for another week. 

‘Considering the length of his list I wonder his lordship 
made so much progress as he did, but I think I may fairly 
complain that the system of taking chamber business, 
qrowded into the paper in this way, at the fag end of the 
day does injustice both to the suitor and to the solicitor—to 
the Suitor, because his case cannot be fairly heard and con- 
gidered, and to the solicitor because his time is unnecessarily 
wasted at an important period of the day usually devoted 
to correspondence. 

Now the Judicature Acts have come into force, why should 
not the judge sit in chambers one day in every week to hear 
chamber business? The judges are now bound to sit con- 
tinuously with short intervals from November to August. 
Itis well known that the leading counsel in the chancery 
division are complaining of the yreat strain these continu- 
oussittings put upon them, and I believe they would hail 
asa boon an interval of one day in every week which they 
gould devote to the quiet perusal of their briefs and papers. 

May I venture to hope that you will give publicity to this 
letter, and use your influence to bring about a state of 
things which would afford relief to the judge, ease to counsel, 
afair hearing to the suitor, and time to write letters to 
those members of the profession who are in the same posi- 
i A Patient SoxiciTor. 





Is SrateEMENT OF DEFENCE NECESSARY WHERE STATEMENT 
or CLAIM HAS BEEN DISPENSED WITH ? 


[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal.] 


Sir,—I should feel obliged if any of your correspondents 
would satisfy me upon the following point :— 

By the Judicature Acts a defendant appearing to a writ, 
and stating “ that he does not require a statement of claim, 
and to whom a statement of claim is not delivered, may 
deliver a statement of defence,” &c. 

Is it not compulsory on the defendant to deliver a state- 
ment of defence? And if he does not do so is not the plain- 
tiffat liberty to sign judgment without a summons as for want 
ofplea ? On inquiry at the public offices I find this to be the 
practice, but according to the foot-note in Wilson’s Judica- 
ture Acts, under ord. 22, r. 2, p. 218, it is optional with the 
defendant whether he delivers a statement or not. 

Jan. 19, J. BR. B. 


(Our correspondent will find the precise point decided by 
Lindley, J., at chambers, in a case of Hooper v. Giles (ante, 
ad in accordance with the opinion expressed by Mr. 

ilson.—Epb. S. J.] 





Powers oF CoMMISSIONERS TO ADMINISTER OATHS, 
[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal. ] 

Sir,—In your last issue ‘‘Scrutator” propounds a ques- 
tion which is not new. A similar question has oftentimes 
atisen. I offered some reply to it in the second edition of 
“Oaths in Chancery,” * and if you can spare space for the 
accompanying brief extracts from the note upoa the subject 
in that little book (p. 14, e¢ seg.) they may usefully guide 
“Scrutator,” and others too. : 
Tuos. W. Brarruwairte. 
Record and Writ Office, Chancery-lane, Jan. 17. 


EXTRACTS, 
“The question has often arisen whether a solicitor who 
has obtained an appointment as a commissioner disqualifies 
himself from acting as a commissioner if, and during such 
time as, he shall cease to practise as a solicitor. 
“The question cannot here be satisfactorily answered in the 
absence of authorities. The only clue toan authority which 
author has met with bearing upon the question is in 
Lush's Common Law Practice, second edition (1856), p. 642, 





* Published by Stevens & Sons, 119, Chancery-lane, 





where the following statement occurs :—‘ These commis ~- 
sions (t.e., commissions to take affidavits) continue in force 
until revoked, notwithstanding the demise of the Crown, 
and notwithstanding the attorney has ceased to prac- 
ea 

“In the absence of express term: in the commission, the 
presumption seems to be in favour of the view that the grant 
and the revocation of it are bota dependent upon the exer- 
cise of a like authority.” 





APPEARANCE ELSEWHERE. 
[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal, ] 

Sir, —To obviate the difficulty mentioned in “‘ X.'s” letter 
to you, dated Leicester, January 12, I would suggest that in 
such cases where a writ has been issued in a district registry 
against a defendant who resides and carries on business in 
another part of the country and has the option of entering 
appearance tothe writ in London, the plaintiff should-not 
have power to sign judgment without an affidavit or certificate 
of search having been made for the defendant's appearance 
and of his non-appearance both in the district registry from 
which the writ was issued and in the London office. If such 
evidence of this kind were required, the plaintiff in ‘‘ X.’s ” case 
could not have signed judgment in the district registry until 
his agent had searched, on the opening of the offices in London 
for the defendant’s appearance on the 7th January and the 
evidence was received, from the agent, in the country that de- 
fendant had not appeared. This would cause the plaintiff a day's 
delay, but it would avoid the difficulty which arose in‘ X.’s”” 
case, and moreovera great responsibility which might have 
arisenin Joinson v. Whitehead, decided by Mr. Justice Lindley, 
and reported in your number of to-day’s date (p. 217), in which 
it was held that notice of an appearance in London, served on 
the plaintiff's agent, to a writ issued in a district registry was 
sufficient. In that case the appearance was entered and 
notice served in due time. Assume that the notice was served 
just before seven o’ clock in the evening of the hast day for enter- 
ing the appearance, after the plaintifi’s agent had left his office 
for the day and too late for post that night ; the plaintiff's soli- 
citor in the country, not hearing the following morning from 
his agent of the appearance, signs judgment and issues execu- 
tion—it seems to me that a serious question would arise 
whether the plaintiff’s solicitor or his agent would not be 
liable to the defendant in damages for having signed judg- 
ment and issued execution after the defendant's appearance in 
due time; whereas if the plaintiff could not sign judgment with- 
out evidence of search, and of no appearance having been 
entered in either office in due time, the difficulty and respon- 
sibility would be avoided. An UnrorktunaTe AGENT. 

London, Jan. 15. 








Appoutnturents, Ete. 


Mr. Wxnne E. Baxter, solicitor, has been elected 
Chairman of the Law, Parliamentary, and City Courts 
Committee of the Corporation. 


Mr. Joun Bassonet CoLtins, solicitor, has been appointed 
a Magistrate for the Borough of Bodmin. 


Mr. AtrreD Erskine Harpy, barrister, has been ap- 
pointed Standing Counsel to the Cummissioners of Woods 
and Forests in the place of the late Mr. Patrick Mac- 
Mahon, 

Mr. Danret Harrison, solicitor, of Kendal, has been 
appointed Under-Sheriff of Lancashire for the ensuing year. 
Messrs. Wilson & Deacon, of Preston, will again be the act- 
ing Under-Sheriffs. 

Mr. Joawn Witttam Mettor, solicitor, of Oldham, 
has been elected Clerk tothe Oldham Board of Guardians, 
in the place of Mr. Harry Clegg, resigned. 


Dr. Mavraice CHaries Mertrivs Swasey, advocate and 
barrister, has been appointed Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Ripon, in the place of the Right Hon. Thomas Emerson 
Headlam, Q.C., deceased. 

Mr. Cuartes Tuorr, solicitor, of Dublin and Bagnals- 
town, has been appointed Sessional Crown Solicitor for the 
— of Carlow, in succession to Mr. Thomas Crawford 

utler. 
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Sucicties. 


UNITED LAW STUDENTS’ SOCIETY. 


On Monday evening, the 17th inst., the twelfth annual 
meeting of this society was held in the hall of Clement's-inn, 
Sir W. V. Harconrt, M.P., presided, and there were present 
Sir F. Pollock, Mr. W. Gordon, M.P., Mr. Montague Covk- 
son, Q.C., Professor Sheldon Amos, Mr. E. I’. Davis, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN said that when he was asked to come to 
that meeting he accepted the invitation with great pleasure, 
principally in order that he might exhibit, what he was sure 
was the feeling of all his friends around him, the personal 
sympathy of those who unbappily were beecming rather an- 
tiquated members of the profession to which they all 
belonged, in the studies and efforts of those who happened to 
be among its vonnger students. His acquaintance with the 
society was recent; but its objects were such as would 
comthend themselves toall who were interested in the study 
and science of the law. He understood that originally its 
objects were of a more limited description. It was at one 
time confined to articled clerks, but that restriction had 
been removed, and he observed in the report that pot only 
did it admit those who had entered upon the full status of 
the profession, but that a special invitation had been given, 
an invitation which he hoped would be responded to, that 
the older members of the profession would take part in its 
proceedings and encourage 


upon the work of that profession. One of the objects, as he 


understood, of that institution was to break down those | 


barriers which, for his part, he thought had too long existed 
between the various branches of the profession to which they 
all belonged. There used to be a kind of superstition that 
between solicitors and barristers there ought to be « jealous 
system of exclusion, something like that separation of the 
sexes which was insisted upon among Eastern nations—that 
barristers should be protected ina kind of harem from the in- 
trusion of those who it wasthonght might be injurious to them. 
Well, with the advance of civilization he thought those ideas 
were disappearing. Nobody who had practised in the pro- 
fession could fail to be aware of the enormous responsibility 
which waecast upon solicitors, Asa friend of his remarked, 


they combined much which belonged to the pbysici+n with 


much that belonged to the confessor, They were trusted 
with many most delicate affairs, and upon their knowledge, 
their science, and their judgment depended the good fortune 
and character of a great part of the people in various classes 
ofsociety. Everyb>dy must feel that in a profession which 
had such a great business as that to perform, it was very 
desirable that a sort of esprit de vorps should be developed 
and encouraged ; and such a spirit he believed it was the 
object of this institution 'o promote. They found themselves 
now, in regard to the history of the law, at a very interesting 
period. Everybody knew thata great many changes had 
been commenced this year. He was not going to enlarge 
upon these, because the changes were well known to all 
present, and because the great object of thove changes had 
been also to do away with all those divisions and distinctions 
in the legal profession which, in the opinion of all thinking 
men, had been injurious to it. For his own part, he should 
have been glad if the change had gone a little farther; but 
no doubt the success of the experiment which had been 
already made—and he was happy to hear from those who 
bad far larger means of judging than himself that the 
success was undoubted and promised to be permanent— 
would encourage large reforms over these which had been 
already achieved. On the paper of that society he observed 
a reference to a question which was deeply interesting to 
them all, and that was the formation of a school of law. 
Now, as this institution in its essential character more or 
less professed to assist in the science of the law, he might 
be permitted perhaps on that occasion to express his deep 
interest and sympathy with the plan for a general school 
of law to be opened fer both branches of the profession, 
such as Lord Selborne contemplated. It had alwavs 
seemed to him a defect in our legal system that there should 
not be in their head-quarters a proper and efficient system 
of legal education, such as the universities fornished 
on other subjects. With the great resources belong- 
ing to the Inns of Court, he hoped they would 
think of making some effort to supply this deficiency. 
He had observed in the university to which he belonged a 
rapid and continuous growth of the study of the law, but 





those who were entering | 





—$<$<—<—=> 
that branch of education never could be conplet; unless 
this great metropolis established here comethigs like g 
sound school for the scientific study of the Jaw. The want 
which this society endeavoured to supply was met in the 
old days of the Inns of Court by what were called « moo's,” 
when men used to assemble under the clo‘sters to discuss 
“contingent remainders” and subjects of the like kind 
after dinner. After referring to some of the subjec’s for 
discussion by the society, the learned chairman concluded 
by referring to the financial condition of the society, which 
was not as flourishing as might be desired. But it was a 
young society, it was growing. and deserved enconragement 
from both branches of the profession, and be hoped it would 
receive it. 


Mr. Montacve Cooxson, Q.C., moved the first resolution 
—that the society was deserving the support of the profession, 
He said that, without wishing to see a complete fusion be- 


| tween the two branches of the profession, he desired that 
| all the artificial barriers between them should be thrown 


down, 


Professor SHELDON Amos, in seconding the resolution, 
said he had seen a good deal of Jaw students both at Uni- 
versity College and in the Inns of Court, and he had been 
struck by the general resemblance among the vounger and 
more earnest men of both branches of the profession. He 
had also had occasion to remark how much they lost by not 
seeing more of eaeh other. They no longer, asa rule, lived 
in the Inns of Court, and they lost the advantage of that 
frequm: and friendly intercourse which prevailed among 
young men at the universities. The result was that they 
had 1 0 cor; orate interest, or public opinion capable of elicit- 
ing <r cherishing young ideas. His opinion of a debating 
society wes that it depended upon what the members 
chose to make it—upon their earnestness, mutual reliance, 
and good faith, When these qualities were not wanting a 
debating society could be made to supply an admirable in- 
tellectual discipline ; and the larger it was, within certain 
limits, the less would its vicious side be likely to become 
prominent. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Mr. W. Gorpon, M.P., moved the next resolution:— 
“ That the importance to a young practitioner of acquiring 
the art of effective speaking cannot be valued too highly, 
avd that such acquisition should be deemed an essential 
part of a legal education.” He referred to the legal 
debates formerly held in the hall of Lyons-inn in which 
Sir H. James, Sir R. Collier, and others took part, and 
said that those were among the pleasantest hours of his 
life. 

Sir F. Pottock said that it was strange no pnblic pro- 
vision had ever been made in this country for education in 
oratory. If he could not be said.to have been “ born in 
the purple,” he might almost claim to have been born in 
wigand gown. Yet neither as a boy, when he went circuit 
and sat at his father’s table, nor as a law student, conld 
he ever remember to have heard the art of public speaking 
form the subject of conversation. Nor had he ever received 
any practical hints or directions on the subject antil long 
after he left the bar. The only useful hints he then re- 
ceived in regard to public speaking were from his old 
friend, Mr. Macready, who was, as they knew, a perfect 
master of elocution. Mr. Macready gave him three precepts 
which, although simple, he would venture to repeat. He 
said, *‘ Always take care that your lungs are full of sir; 
secondly, be perfectly distinct, yet not too lond; and 
thirdly, always address yourself to the farthest person in 
the room, for if you make him hear you may be sure that 
every one else will hear.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously, as was a vote of 
thanks to the friends of the society, and to the Hon. 
Society of Clement’s-inn for the use of their hall. 

Mr. Hannart, LL.B., then moved, and Mr. J. 8. Ru- 
BENSTEIN, the secretary of the society, seconded, a vote of 
thanks to Sir W. V. Harcourt for presiding. 

The Cuairman said he must avail himself of that occasion 
to confess that he was a most nnsnccessful proficient in the 
urt of public speaking. One of the first principles of that 
art was to make everybody understand what you intended 
to say. Two of his friends had misunderstood what he 
meant to have said. They had understood that he wished 
to abolish the distinction between the barristers and solici- 
tors of this country. Now if he had thought of anything so 
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wide as that he should have taken much more time to think 
sitout. Every word that he said would have been taken up 
he should have had a whole hornets’ nest of barristers 
nd solicitors about him. He was speaking solely of the 
early days of hoth professions, and of that period of their 
education. He was not at all desirous that the distin ction 
between barristers and solicitors should be abolished. 
The mecting then terminated. 


A meeting of the society was held on Wednesday last, 
the subject for the evening’s debate being:— ‘A. has 
made a false and oral statement to C. respecting B. which, if 
tive, would not haye justified C. in breaking a contract he 
pad entered into with B., but the effect of which A. knew 
would probally cause that result. C., in consequence of the 
statement, has broken his contract. Can B. recover damages 
from A. for such slander ?” The question was decided in 
the affirmative by a majority of two. 


—— es 


PLYMOUTH, STONEHOUSE, AND DEVON. 
PORT LAW STUDENTS’ SOCIETY. 


A meeting of this society was held on Friday, January 14. 
The moot point for discussion was as follows :—‘ Where A. 
contracts with B., through his (A.’s) agent, C., and C. in- 
duces B. to contract by means of an unauthorized fraud, can 
B. successfully maintain an action of tort against A. for such 
fraud?”’ At the close of the discussion, the question was 
put to the meeting, and carried in favour of the affirmative 
by a majority of two. 





Obituarp. 


MR. ALEXANDER CROSLEY. 


Mr. Alexander Crosley, solicitor (of the firm of Crosley 
& Burn), of 8, Moorgate-street, died at bis residence 76, 
Camberwell-grove, on the 14th inst., after a long and painful 
ilness, in his forty-ninth year. The deceased was the son of 


the late Mr. Henry Crosley, and was born at Camberwell 
in 1827. He was educated at Lancing school, and was ad- 
mitted a solicitor in 1850, having thus been exactly 
twenty-five years in practice. For a few years he carried on 
business in partnership with Mr. James Ives in Fenchurch- 
street, but he was afterwards associated with Mr. William 
Burn—the firm having offices, first in Lombard-street, then 
in Birchin-lane, and more recently in Moorgate-street. Mr. 
Crosley was a perpetual commissioner for London and 
Middlesex, and a commissioner for taking affidavits in all 
the courts, and he had a good private practice. He had been 
for along time connected with the Corporation of London. 
Tn 1857 he was elected a common councilman for Langbourn 
Ward, but he retired in 1861, when he received a vote of 
thanks from his former constituents. He had also on no less 
than eight occasions served the office of Under-Sheriff for 
London and Middlesex. 


MR. RICHARD HARE. 


Mr, Richard Hare, solicitor and notary, of Weymouth, 
died suddenly a few days ago while on a visit to London. 
Mr. Hare was admitted a solicitor in 1847, and had ever 
since been in practice in the town of Weymouth. He was 
for some years in partnership with the late Mr. William 
Legg, on whose death he succeeded to the office of secretary 
to the trustees of Sir Samuel Mico’s Charity. In 1860 he 
succeeded the Jate Mr. Dobson as clerk to the Weymouth 
Board of Guardians and superintendent-registrar. He was 
also clerk to the trustees of the Weymouth, Melcombe Regis, 
and Dorchester Turnpike Roads, secretary to the Wey- 
month Association for the Protection of Property, a notary 
public, and a commissioner for taking affidavits in all the 
courts. Mr, Hare took a warm interest in corporation 
matters ; he had been for many years a member of the town 
connci], and had served the office of Mayor of Weymouth. 








Legal News. 


The North British Mail has been requested to stata 
that the paragraph which has appeared in some news- 
papers stating that the gown and bands which Dr. Kenealy 
wore during the Tichborne trial had been purchased by » 
travelling waxworks is a mistake, the gown and bands 
having been presented to the proprietors of Macleod’s 
waxwork menagerie and museum, Glasgow. 


The Times’ correspondent in the United States mention® 
the turmoil in Charleston caused by the election of Messrs- 
Whipper and Moses to be judges of the Charleston Circuit- 
The people of Charleston gave vent to their feelings in 
town meeting. On December 28 they held the largest 
meeting assembled there for many years. Very strong re- 
solutions were adopted opposing the election of Whipper 
and Moses as judges, and supporting Governor Chamberlain 
in bis refusal to commission them. The resolutions de- 
clared that these would-be judges are ‘* men whose proper 
place in a court-house is the criminal’s dock,” and that 
their election ‘is an insult to every honest citizen, and a 
violation of every safeguard which the law affords to life, 
liberty, and property.” 

The Irish benchers on Saturday rejected Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan’s application to be called to the Irish bar, on the 
ground that he bad not attended the requisite number of 
law lectures. Mr. Sullivan had memorialized the benchers 
to allow an exception in his case. The benchers, after a 
protracted debate, decided to refuse the memorial by sixteen 
votes to fourteen. It is understood that at a meeting of the 
benchers on Tuesday they had before them a letter from 
Mr: A. M. Sullivan acknowledging the receipt of the 
communication stating that his memorial to be admitted to 
the bar had been rejected, and requesting to be informed 
upon what condition the benchers were prepared to allow 
him to be called. It was agreed that the matter should 
be referred to the committee of legal education. It is 
stated that it is likely that snch conditions only will 
be imposed as will enable Mr. Sullivan to be admitted next 
term. 

*¢ A Clerk to Justices” writes to the Times stating that 
‘*There are now in our borough prisun four prisoners 
awaiting trial at the next aesizes tor the county, to be held 
about March next. Two of these prisoners were com- 
mitted for trial in September last, and the other two about a 
month afterwards. ‘I'hus before trial they will have been 
in prison seven and six months respectively. If it is not 
worth while holding winter assizes for some counties, can- 
not an assize be held at one county town for delivery of the 

acls of halfa dozen counties? Or, where no assize will be 

eld for many months, could not the prisoners te con- 
veyed to London and tried at the Central Criminal Court !’” 
A ‘West County Gaoler” adds, to show that the case is 
not a solitary one, ‘I have in my custody a girl charged 
with arson. She has been in gaol, confined on the separate 
system, since August, and we do not expect our assizes til} 
April, She will have been more than seven months in 
prison. Twelve months ago we had no winter assizes. A 
man remained, therefore, in my custody seven months, 
awaiting trial for rape. The grand jury threw out the 
bill.” 

In the Irish Court of Exchequer Chamter on Monday the 
Lord Chief Justice made some observations on the business 
of the courts. After enumerating cases which had only 
recently been set down for hearing, he observe! that, 
according to the practice, the suitors in the Exchequer 
cases had a right to be heard first. The court, however, was 
composed by law of six judges, and last term one became 
unwell, Mr. Justice Fitzgerald was bound to sit in the 
Consolidated Nisi Prius Court, leaving only two judges— 
Mr. Justice Barry and himself—in the Queen's Bench ; but 
they got through an unusually heavy list, without leaving a 
single remanet. Mr. Justice Fitzgerald afterwards had to 
go from the Consolidated Nisi Prius Covrt to the Commis- 
sion Court at Newgate. Before he had finished the criminal 
business there he was carried off to Armagh, as it was his 
turn to try an election petition. The Queen’s Bench was 
very wuch pressed by business ; but Mr. Justice Barry was 
to try twenty-one railway traversers, which would occupy 
him for a fortnight. There would then be three judges in 
the Queen’s Bench. Where were they to get the six judges 
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“required for this Court of Appeal? It would be said, in the 
‘Common Pleas; but it would compel one of the judges of 
the court to sit in the Consolidated Nist Prius Court, so that 
only two would be left available in the Common Pleas and 
three in the Queen’s Bench, making only five; and the most 
rigid economist could not make six of five. He found set 
down for trial in the Consolidated Nisi Prius Court ten cases 
for the 14th, three for the 15th, one for the 17th, two for the 
20th, one for the 22nd, and there were others to be tried. 








Sudges’ Chantbers.* 


(Before Linney, J.) 
Jan. 10,— Broadhurst v. Willey. 
Application to deprive plaintiff of costs— Payment into court— 
8. 30, 

This was an action in a county court, and there was now 
an appeal from the master as to costs. The defendunt had 
purchased wool to the value of £500 odd, and paid nearly 
the whole price before receiving the goods, The question 
between the parties was whether the remaining balance due 
was £33 or £43. The defendant sent a cheque for £33 to 
the plaintiff, which was returned. The plaintiff's solicitor 
then sent a letter to the defendant, asking for £43. In re- 
ply, the defendant offered ito pay the £33, and try the 
question as to the £10 in the county court. This the plain- 
tiff declined to accept, and served a writ for £43 upon the 
defendant. The defendant paid £33 into court, and the 
plaintiff took it out in satisfaction of the entire cause of ac- 
tion. For the defendant it was now asked that the plaintiff 
should not have the costs of the action, and it was contended 
that ord. 55 gave the judge a discretion in the matter. For 
the plaintiff, it was contended that there was no discretion 
as to costs in these cases, and that the master had acted 
in accordance with ord. 30, and also in accordance with 
the practice before the Judicature Acts. The judge 
took time to consider the question, and to-day gave judg- 
ment, 

Liber, J.—The true construction of ord. 36, r. 4, and 
ord. 55, is that ord. 30, r. 4, is subject to ord, 55, and the 
effect of the two crders is that, in cases falling within ord. 30, 
r. 4, the plaintiff is entitled to his costs, unless there are 
some sufficient reasons for depriving him of them ; but if 
there are, he can be so deprived. In this case, I am of 
opinion that there are sufficient reasons for depriving him 
of his costs ; for it is plain that the writ was not required 
to enable the plaintiff to obtain the money paid into court, 
and accepted in satisfaction of the plaintiff's claim. The 
real dispute between the parties was as to a sum of £10, 
and the writ was issued to obtain this sum. The plaintiff 
has thought proper to abandon his claim ; the writ has, there- 
fore, served no useful purpose whatever. Under these cir- 
cumstanees, I think it would be unjust to compel the defend- 
ant to pay the plaintiff's costs ofthe action. I reverse the 
order of the master, and stay proceedings, and leave each 
party to pay his own costs, 


Jan. 11.— Winters v. Dabbs. 
Interrogatories—Ord. 31, r. 5. 

On an application to strike out interrogatories that had 
—_ administered by a defendant to support his counter- 
claim, 

Linpter, J.—I think that interrogatories should only be 
struck out when they are objectionable or oppressive. The 
mere fact that they are open to criticism is not a reason for 
striking them out. I do not understand that it is the 
business of the judge to settle interrogatories. 

No order. Costs in the cause. 


Jan. 11.—Johnson v. Moffat. 
Application to transfer to Chancery Division—Judicature Act, 
1873, 8. 36. 

This was an application to transfer the above action to 
the Chancery Division, on the ground that it was substan- 
tially a breach of an order made in the suit of Moffat v. 
St. James's Bank, pending in the Chancery Division. In 
that suit the following order had been made: Motion to 





* Reported by A. H. Birriesron, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
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stand until hearing, defendant undertaking to take NO pro. 
ceedings at law. Shortly after this order was mada, g 
letter was sent tothe defendant (the plaintiff in the chan. 
cery suit), demanding payment of dishonoured acceptangs 
placed in the hands of the writers by their client, Dear, 
This letter was sent by Rees & Co., who were Dear’s gglj. 
citors. The bill had been indorsed to Johnson, as it wag 
suggested, for the purposes of thisaction. The defendant 
had amended his bill in chancery, and made Johnson a de. 
fendant. . ; 

E. Cutler, for defendant. 

R. Williams, for plaintiff. 

Cause transferred to the court of Malins, V.C., the de 
fendant undertaking to bring the matter ‘to a hearing. 


Jan. 12.—Sivier v. Harris. 
Interrogatories—Ord. 31, r, 5. 

This was an action against an auctioneer for the price 
of a horse that had been sold by him for the plaintiff, 
The defence was one of fraud, and was, that the plaintiff 
had represented the horse to be quiet and a good worker, 
well knowing it not to be so, and that the auctioneer had 
represented tkis to one Coulson, the purchaser, 

An application was now made to strike out interr 
tories that had been delivered by the defendant to the 
plaintiff. 

The two following interrogatories were ordered to be 
struck out: ‘“ (2) Was the horse which is the subject of 
this action the property of the plaintiff at the time of the 
sale? (3) Ifit was your property, how did it become so?” 


Jan. 12.—Cotton v. Housman. 
Summons for further particulars than those indorsed on writ— 
Ord. 21, r. 4. 

This was an action by a widow, as administratrix, against 
the solicitor of her deceased husband, who was an 
auctioneer. The writ was specially indorsed, and the 
plaintiff gave a notice that the claim was as on writ. The 
present summons was taken out by the defendant for a state- 
ment of claim and particulars. The master had refused the 
application, 

Archibald, for plaintiff, said that no further particulars 
of the claim could be given than those indorsed on the writ, 

Shiress Will for defendant. 

Order for the plaintiff to deliver the best particulars she 


can in a week ; defendant to have eight days after delivery © 


of particulars to put in his statement of defence. Summons 
adjourned generally. 


Jan. 12.—Cormack v. Grofrian and Another, 
Joinder of plaintiff—Judicature Act, 1873, 8. 24, sub-section 3 
—Ord. 16, r. 13 ; ord. 19, r. 12; ord. 22, rr. 5, 6, 

This was an action by a shipowner against two consignees 
of goods carried by him, for demurrage. A counter-claim 
had been delivered for damage to cargo. The plaintiff then 
took out the present summons, which was to add other par- 
ties as plaintiffs, on the ground that they were part-owners, 
and, therefore, partly liable on the counter-claim. Master 
Hodgson had refused to make the order. 

Webster, for defendants. —Under ord. 16, r. 13, no plain- 
tiff can be joined without his consent; under the old 
practice, that consent had to be verified by affidavit. 

Witt, for plaintiff.—The rights of the parties whom I wish 
to join are the same as those of the present plaintiff. This 
action is being brought for their benefit. Under the old 
system we might have been nonsuited for not joining these 
parties. We can no longer plead in abatement to the 
counter-claim, and it would be very hard if, because the 
plaintiff brings the action alone, which he is entitled to do, 
we should have to meet alone a subsequent claim with 
regard to which other persons are liable as much as him- 
self, 

Appeal dismissed with costs. 


Jan. 13.—Strong v. Tappin. 
Interrogatories—Ord. 31, r. 5. 
This was an action, commenced under the Bills of Ex- 
change Act, on five bills of exchavge. Interrogatories 
had at delivered to the defendant, who had obtained 
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Jeave to appear, but had not yet delivered a statement of 


W. Pike, for defendant, said that the statement of de- 
fence, which was about to be delivered, began by admitting 
the plaintiff's case ; so that the interrogatories, which were 
for the purpose of proving the plaintiff's case, were un- 


F, Knight, for plaintiff, said that ord. 31, r. 1, said 
that interrogatories might be delivered at the same time as 
the statement of claim. 

LinptEY, J.—This is the bad practice, that used to pre- 
yailin equity, of filing interrogatories on the bill without 
Jmowing or caring what the answer will bs. The plaintiff 
ghould have waited to file interrogatories until the state- 
ment of defence had been delivered. There may be oases, 
as where fraud is alleged, where interrogatories may be 
filed before the stat it of deft is delivered, but they 
areexceptional. I shall not do anything to encourage the 
revival of the old chancery abuse. 

Order for interrogatories to be struck out without pre- 
jadice to any fresh interrogatories which the plaintiff may 
desire to deliver after the statement of defence. 


Jan, 13.—Ley v. Marshall, 
Discovery before statement of claim—Ord. 31, r. 12. 


This was an action for damages for breach of duty in and 
about the carrying of goods by sea. An application was now 
made by the plaintiff for an order for discovery. ‘The state- 
ment of claim had not yet heen delivered. 

J. C. Matthew, for plaintiff.—The plaintiff's case is that 
the ship was overladen. We could have delivered a declara- 
tion, but not a statement of claim, without discovery. 

Hollams, for defendant. 

Order for usual affidavit of documents relating to cause 
of = mentioned in the affidavit of J. H. White, within 
a week. ; 





(Before Pottock, B.) 
Jan. 14.—Commissioners of Waterford v. Veale, Begg, and 
Evans, 
Notice of indemnity—Ord. 16, rr. 18, 21. 

This was an action for expenses incurred in removing 

wreck, 
Sutton, for defendants.—We have served the Great 
Western Railway Company with a notice that we claim 
indemnity from them; they consent to come in and defend 
the action, and to oar withdrawing. 

C. Bowen, for plaintiffs.—We object to that, unless the 
Great Western Railway Company admit their liability ; the 
present defendants have done so. 

Myburgh, for the Great Western Railway Company.—We 
are willing to admit our liability. 

Order for the Great Western Railway Company to be de- 
fendants, they admitting the cause of action and their 
liability. 


(Before Linptey, J.) 
Jan. 15.—Macdonald v. Bode. 

Striking out counter-claim—Third parties—Judicature Act, 
1873, s. 24, sub-section 3—Ord. 16, rr. 17, 18; ord. 19, r. 3. 
This was an action on a bill of exchange, and the defend- 

ant now appealed from Master Hodgson’s order, striking 

out the counter-claim which had been delivered. The 
statement of defence alleged that the bill had never been 
indorsed by Alexander, the drawee, to the plaintiff, or, if 
it had been so indorsed, that there had been no considera- 
tion for such indorsement, and that it was held by the 

Plaintiff solely as trustee for Alexander. The set-off and 

ounter-claim alleged that Alexander and the defendant 

Were jointly engaged to act for a company, and that they 

agreed that the commission which they should receive for 

their services was to be equally divided between them, and 
that Alexander fraudulently refused to account for com- 
nission he had received. : 

Foard, for plaintiff.—That Macdonald is a trustee for 
Alexander is a mere allegation ; they do not show that it 
8 true. This is not a Claim in the action, There 
must be a distinct and specific claim ; and here there is no 
distinct claim. 

Kelly, for defendant, 





Linptey, J.—From ord. 16, rr. 17, 18, it would appear 
that to bring in a third party the defendant’s claim against 
him must be in the action. But section 24, sub-section 3, 
of the Act of 1873 gives a wider power. Sapposing 
Alexander was the plaintiff, the set-off would be certainly 
good. Then they allege that Alexander is the real plain- 
tiff. As they raise the defence that Macdonald is trastee 
for Alexander, I shall allow them to set up this counter- 
claim and set-off. 

Order of master rescinded. Costs in the cause. 


Jan. 15.—Lacey v. Wieland. 
Interpleader before action—Judicature Act, 1873, s. 25, sube 
section 6. 

S hiress Will, for defendant.—An award has been given 
against us. and judgment signed by Lacey, the present 
plaintiff. Weare quite ready to pay, but two claims have 
been made upon the judgment debt. Notice in writing of an 
assignment has been given us, and Lacey has become bankrupt, 
end the assignee under his baukruptcy claims the money. 

Order that the defendant be at liberty to pay the money 
into court, less his costs to be taxed. Proceedings as against 
defendant to be stayed. 


Jan. 15.—Cooper and Others v. Ince Hall Company. 
Inspection of property—Ord. 52, r. 3. 

This was an action of trespass between adjoining colliery 
proprietors ; the plaintiffs now applied for an order for in- 
spection of defendants’ mine, and, for that purpose, for 
the removal of barriers erected by the defendants be- 
tween the mines, or for liberty to go down into the defend- 
ants’ mine and for liberty to take measurements, samples, 


Myburgh, for plaintiffs—We want to inspect their mine, 
in order to see how far they have trespa upon our 
ground, and how much of our coal has been taken away. 

Guily, for defeadants.—The whole question between us 
is where the boundary is. This rule was never intended to 
enable a colliery proprietor to get an inspection of his 
neighbour's mine by a mere allegation of trespass. Our 
colliery covers 800 acres, and theirs about seven acres. 
The affidavit of defendants’ manager states that it is most 
important, for reasons apart from this action, that the work- 
por of defendants’ mines should not be seen by the plain- 
tiffs. 

Linpey, J.—An order for inspection of this kind is so 
common in chancery that I shonld have thought this was a 
matter of course. My impression is that the plaintiffs are 
entitled, almost as a matter of conrse, to inspect the defend- 
ants’ mines about the alleged boundaries ; but that if the 
defendants can suggest any method by which that can be 
done without the plaintiffs seeing the whole of their mines, 
they are entitled to have the inspection so limited. I shall 
make no order as to removing barriers, or as to taking 
samples. 

Order to inspect the mine and workings of the defendants 
under and near the plaintiffs’ mines as delineated or de- 
scribed, and to measure the coal taken away from under the 
plaintiffs’ lands. Two days’ notice of inspection to be given. 
Inspection to be made through the pits of defendants, unless 
other access is provided. No notice to inspect for a week. 
Costs of this application to be costs in the cause. Statement 
of claim to be delivered a week after inspection. 


Jan. 17.—Preston and Others v. Lamont, Reubin, and Rogers. 
Service out of the jurisdiction—Ord. 11, r. 1. 


This was an ex parte a for leave to serve out of 
the jurisdiction, on appeal from Master Walton. 

C. Dodd, in support of the application.—We want to 
serve the defendant in Scotland. The terms of the con- 
tract were that the money should be sent direct to the 
plaintiff, who resides at Deptford. The money has not been 
sent. 

Linvtey, J.—That is a breach within the jurisdiction. 

Order, master’s decision reversed. 
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Ja n. 17.—Barnisot v. Hann and Cross. 
Amendment of pleadings—Ord. 27, r. 1. 

This was an action for money lent. A summons had 
been taken out by the plaintiff to strike out the statement 
of defence. 

Wil'erforce, for plaintiff.—The statement of defence 
contains four distinct and inconsistent allegations, namely, 
that the plaintiff never lent the money; that, if he did, 
he lent it to somebody else ; that the defendant had paid 
the money; and that the plaintiff had released the defend- 
aut, This is the old form of pleading, which the Jadica- 
ture Acts have abolished. 

Witt, for defendant. 

LiyDcey, J.—Where the old form of pleading is appli- 
cable, there is no objection to it. A defendant is entitled 
to say that he never was lent the money, and that, if he 
was, he has paid it, or boen released. 

No order. 


Monday, Jan. 10.—Orver For SunstituTeD Servivce— 
InsuncTION—JUDICATURE Act, 1873, s. 25, SUB-SECTION 8 
—Orp. 9, R. 2.—This was an ex parte application for an 
order for substituted service of a writ upon defendant's 
manager, Mackenzie, defendant being abroad. An injune- 
tion was also asked for to restrain M‘Arthur, the defendant, 
from negotiating a bill of exchange, which had been put into 
his hands by the plaintiff, who was holder for value, to dis- 
count. He had not discounted the bill, and refused to 
return it, and it was this bill that was the subject of the 
action. In support of the application, it was stated that 
the plaintiff apprehended the defendant's presenting the 
bill for payment, getting the money, and going off with it. 
The bill was indorsed, and, therefore, negotiable. It had 
been in M’Arthur’s hands since December 17, and would 
be due on January 23. Mackenzie had stated two days 
previous to this application that the bill was not as yet 
discounted. ; 

Linptey, J.—I can grant an injunction to restrain 

M‘Arthur from receiving the money on this bill, as this is 
one of the cases where the application may be made ex 
parte. Of course, if notice is given of an application for 
an injunction to restrain any one from negotiating a bill, 
the bill might be negotiated before the injunction could be 
obtained. Bat you must take care that the indorser is not 
discharged, which would be the effect of its not being duly 
presented for payment. 
_ Order for substituted service of writ on Mackenzie. In- 
junction to restrain the defendant from parting with the 
bill before January 18; likerty for the plaintiff, on notice 
to the defendant, to apply in the meantime for farther 
order. Service of this order on Mackenzie to be good ser- 
vice on defendant, plaintiff undertaking to abide by any 
order as to damages, and to accept short notice. 


Wednesday, Jan. 12.—Costs—Scuepute To Orp. 6 or 
THE AppiTIONAL RuLes or Court or Avaust 12, 1875.— 
An application was made on an appeal from a decision of 
Master Johnson as to coste, The applicant stated that 
all the masters of the Exchequer Division agreed with 
Master Johnson, but that all the masters of the other 
divisions were of a contrary opinion. The decision in 
question was as to whether the sum of 3s. allowed in the 
schedule for a summons to attend at judges’ chambers, 
included the allowance subsequently mentioned as to 
summons to attend at judges’ chambers, for each copy 
to serve, 1s. Master Johnson had considered that the 
3s. must include the court fees, as the note just above that 
allowance expressly stated that the preceding allowances 
did not include the court fees, 

Lixptey, J., took time to consider the question, and sub- 
sequently reversed the decision of the master. 


Discovery —Oxp. 31, 8. 12.—On an application for an 
order for discovery of documents, an objection was taken 
that the action was one of ejectment, and that the applicant 
named no document of which he sought discovery. 

_Linpiey, J.—You can protect yourself in your affidavit 
with + to any documents for which you elaim privilege. 

er. 





i 

TRANSFER OF AcTION—JUDICATURE ACT, 1873, 5,36,— 
This was an action on a guarantee by a married woman, 
leave had been obtained to amend the indorsement on the 
writ, so as to charge her separate estate. It was now desired 
to transfer the action to the Chancery Division, in order to 
obtain an order against her separate estate. 

Order to transfer the action from the Quesn’s Bench Divi. 
sion to the Chancery Division (Hall. V.C.) ; costs in the 
Queen’s Bench and costs of this application to be disposed 
of by the Vice-Chancellor. 


INTERROGATORIES—ORD. 31, R. 5.—!n an action for breach 
of promise of marriage, interrogatories administered by the 
plaintiff to prove mere expectations of means by deferdant, 
as to the means of his relations, and as to any sett’ement 
made by them on defendant's present wife, were struck out, 


Thursday, Jan. 13.—Printinc Evipgxce—Orp. 58, 
R. 12.—Under the above rule, on the application of parties, 
Linptey, J., ordered that a copy of the judge’s notes should 
be printed for the purposes of the appeal. 


SicNinc JuDGMENT ON SPFCIALLY-INDORSED Writ—Onrp, 
14, rR. 1.—In an action for £609 as commission on the sale 
of tea, in which leave had been obtained to serve out of 
the jurisdiction the specially-indorsed writ, issued Decem- 
ber 4, and of which service was effected in New York on 
January 5, 

Held, on a summons taken out on January 7 to sign 
judgment and heard to-day, that it was a sufficient reason 
for not allowing judgment to be signed, or ordering the 
defendant to pay money into court, that the defendant had 
not had time to communicate by post with his solicitors 
his instructions with reference to the summons taken out 
on January 7. Per Linpey, J. 


os 


(Before Potxock, B.) 

Friday, Jan, 14.—SiGNinc JupGMENT ON Sprcratty-In- 
porsep Writ.—OrpD., 14, R. 1.—This was an anpeal from 
the order of Master Dodgson, allowing judgment to be signe’. 
The action was by a stockbroker for commission to the 
amount of £326. The defendant alleged that he had taken 
proceedings in bankruptcy, and that he disputed the correct- 
ness of the account delivered. 

Appeal dismissed with costs. 


(Before Linptey, J.) 


InspecTion—CountTer-cLaAtu—Orp. 31, z. 14.—Applica- 
tion was made for leave to inspect a document mentiored 
in the second paragraph of the statement of claim. The 
action was one of ejectment by mortgagees against the 
executors of the deceased mortgagor. The defendants de- 
sired toinspect the mortgage deed. 

Mead, for plaintiff. 

F. 0. Crump, for ‘defendants, cited Patch v. Ward, 14 
W. R. 166, L. R. 1 Eq. 436, and stated that the defendants 
wished to know the amount of the mortgage in order to re- 
deem. 

Linptey, J.—I shall make no order for prodaotion, th» 
plaintiff undertaking to give in a week a statement of 
principal, interest, and amount of costs, and of the par- 
tioulars of all other subsequent inoumbrances. Te 
defendants will have to make the first mortgagee sd 
all subsequent holders of charges parties to his claim to 
redeem. 

There was a farther summons in the same cave t? 
strike out defendants’ counter-claim, which merely asserts! 
a right to redeem, on the ground that it was no defence to 
the action. 

No order. 


Saturday, Jan. 15,—AcTION UNDER BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
AcTtT—APrLication To Join Tarp Panty—Orp. 16, R. 13. 
—An ex parte application was made for leave to add another 
defendant in an action under the Bills of Exchange Act 
The master had refused the application on the ground that 
the defendant could not oeeh himself of the provisions 
the Judicature Act at this stage. The defendant hai ob- 
tained leave to appear, and a statement of claim had been 
delivered, 
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————— - 
Order that the defendant be at liberty to join a third party 


gs defendant. 











Monday, Jan. 17.—DiscovEry—Orp. 31, kB. 12.—An 
lication being made for discovery of documents, it was 
gbjected that the applicaut named oo document in his 
ponent’s possession. 
LinpLey, J.—That is an exploded doctrine. He is en- 
titled to discovery as a matter of course, unless you can 
make out an Objection to his having it. The onus is on 
you, He cannot know what documents you have until he 
gets your affidavit. 

















GrrikIne ouT CLarm—Orp. 27, Rr. 1.—In an action of 
trespass, an application was made to strike out the state- 
ment of claim. The writ was issued in June, and Master 
Dodgson had ordered a statement of claim to be filed within 
eight days. The plaintiff then served a copy of the indorse- 
ment on the writ asa statement of claim. The defendant 
now contended that this was no statement of claim. 

LinpLey, J.—It is an informal statement, but it need not 
be struck out. 

Statement to be amended in a week, otherwise order. 
Costs in the cause. 

























paw Students’ Sournal. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


First LL.B. Examination. 
Pass List. 

First Division.—Edward Cuming, Queen’s University and 
private study; George Fox, B.A., private reading; John 
Joseph Francis, George Godfrey Gray, Charles Adshead 
Loxton, Harry Newson, Robert Frederick Norton, B.A., 
Lionel Edward Pyke, B.A., John James Sidebotham, private 
study. 

Second Division—Henry Barber, William Ash Barter, 
private study; Philip Casper, Owens College; Samuel 
Whitty Chandler, B.A., James Edward Deakin, Hugh Owen 
Edwards, private study ; Samuel Boulter Flaxman, private 
tnition; James Ernest Fletcher, Henry Macfarland Gee, 
Simon John Fraser Macleod, Sydney John Montagna, private 
study; Berman Paul Neuman, University College and 
private study; George Nixon, Walter Barnett Styer, 
Daniel Frederick Edward Sykes, Alfred Tillotson, private 
study. 


















Seconp LL.B. Examination. 
Pass List. 

First Division.—William Baxter, Trinity College, Dublin; 
James Fraser Buckley, New Kingswood School and 
private study; Arthur Hewett Spokes, B.A., B.Sc., private 
study. 

Second Division Joseph Beaston, B.A., William Brace, 
B.A., George St. Leger Daniels, Edmund Dean, Arthur 
Mackay Ellis, private study; Abraham Lionel Hart, 
private study and tuition; John Edwin Hilary Skinner, 
private study; Neville Tebbutt, B.A., University College 
and private study; Henry Caleb Trapnell, Graves George 
Walker, private study and tuition. 























Court Papers. 


THE LAND TRANSFER ACT, 1875. 
GENERAL RULES. 
(Continued from p, 224.) 
PROCEEDINGS ON AND APTBR REGISTRATION. 
Entry as to Exceptions under 18th Section. 

29, Every application requiring an entry to be made on 
the register in respect to any of the liabilities, rights, and 
interests that are by the Act declared not to be incumbrances, 
shall state the particulars of the entry required to be made. 
The evidence in support of the application shall be left there- 
with, and, subject to the provisions of the 18th section of the 
Act as to succession duty, the application shall be proceede d 













The Like, and as to Mines and Minerals unsevered from the 
Land, 

30. Any fact not relating to succession duty to be notified 
on the register under section 18 of the Act shall be entered in 
or against the registered description of the land, unless the 
registrar otherwise direct, and any fact relating to succession 
duty shall be notified on the register in such manner as the 
registrar shall think fit. And the entry in the registered de- 
scription to the effect that the minesand minerals are included 
in the registration, shall be the registration of the i ap 
proprietor of the land as proprietor also of the mines an 
minerals, and the mines and minerals shall thenceforth be 
considered as forming part of and subject to the registered title 
of the land, unless otherwise noted on the regifter. 

Cond: tions. 
81. Every application to register conditions as annexed to 
land about to be registered, or to any registered land about to 
be transferred, shall be made in case of land about to be regis- 
tered either by the person who by himself or nominee is about 
to be registered as proprietor of the land, or with his consent 
in writing duly verified, and in the case of land about to be 
transferred either by the person actually registered as pro- 
prietor of the land, with the consent in writing duly verified 
of the intended transferee, or by such transferee with the con- 
sent in writing duly verified of the registered proprietor. If 
the application relate to any leasehold land about to be re- 
gistered, or to land about to be registered with an absolute or 
qualified title, the application and conditions shall be in ‘ac- 
cordance with the title examined by the registrar, and if the 
application relate to any land about to be transferred, the con- 
ditions shall be in accordance with any conditions already re- 
gistered. In any case of conditions being annexed on appli- 
cation under the 84th section, or on first registration as aris- 
ing on the examination of title, a printed copy of the con- 
ditions, or of the document containing them, shall be left in 
the office, and the registration of such conditions may be 
made by reference on the register to such printed copy. 

On the registration of any leasehold land held under a lease 
containing a prohibition against alienation without licence, 
provision shall be made for preventing alienation without 
such licence by an entry on the register of a reference to such 
prohibition. 
Grant under 82nd Section. 

32. Every application to register a grant under the second 
paragraph of the 82nd section of the Act shall be made with 
the consent in writing duly verified of the person registered, 
or about by himself or nominee to be registered, as proprietor 
of the land affected thereby. Ifthe application relate to 
any land about to be registered with an absolute or qualified 
title, the grant to be registered shall be in accordance with the 
title examined by the registrar, and if the application 
relate to any land already registered it shall be supported by 
a declaration of the applicant and his solicitor, who shall state 
in concise terms the existing rights of the several persons in- 
terested in such land, and be left with the application. 

The registrar may in any case require such other evidence, 
if any, and such notices to be given as he may think fit, and 
the matter to be proceeded with as he may direct, 

In any case of an application for registration of a grant 
under the second paragraph of the 82nd section of the 
Act, a printed copy thereof, and also the original grant for 
examination and stamping, shall be left in the office with 
the application. The registration of such grant, and of 
the particulars and conditions thereof, may be made by a 
reference to such printed copy on the register of the estate 
affected by such grant. 

The proprietorship of any rent the grant of which is 
registered under the second paragraph of the 82nd section, 
may if capable of separate registration under the Act be 
separately registered, notwithstanding the registration of 
such grant under the second paragraph of the 82nd sec- 
tion, 

Land Certificate, oe of Charge, and Special Certi- 
cate. 

33. Every application for a land certificate or certificate 
of charge shall be made by the registered proprietor entitled 
to have and requiring the same. A land certificate shall 
be under the seal of the office, and contain a copy of the 
registered description of the land, and the name and address 
of the registered proprietor, and such other matters, if any, 
as may for the time being be entered on the register as 








with in such manner as the registrar shall direct, 











affecting the land, and shall state whether the registered 
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proprietorship is absolute, qualified, or possessory. A land 
certificate tothe transferor under the 29th section may, if 
the registrar shall so think fit, consist of his subsisting land 
certificate, if any, altered to correspond with the register, 
and certified accordingly. 

No new land certificate shall be issued under the 29th 
section to the same proprietor unless the old certificate is 
delivered up, 

A certificate of charge shall be under the seal of the office, 
and may at the option of the applicant contain either a 
copy of the entry on the register of such charge, with a 
reference to ora copy of the registered description of the 
land, or the same particulars as a land certificate. 

The registrar shall, on the application of the registered 
proprietor of any land, deliver to him a special certificate 
which shall be under the seal of the office, and shall contain 
a copy of or reference to the registered description of the 
land or the part thereof to which the application relates, and 
the name and address of such registered proprietor, and a 
copy of such other matters as may for the time being be 
entered on the register as affecting such land, including in 
the case of leasehold land a copy of or reference to the 
registered lease ; and such certificate shall state, in the case 
of freehold land, whether the registered proprietorship is 
absolute, qualified, or possessory, and, in the case of lease- 
hold land, whether any declaration, absolute or qualified, as 
to the title of the lessor to grant the lease has been made. 
Such certificate shall be conclusive evidence of the title of 
such registered proprietor as appearing by the register. No 
entry shall be made in the register affecting the land com- 
prised in such special certificate and the estate of such 
registered proprietor, except on the delivery up of such cer- 
tificate, until fourteen days have expired from and after 
the date thereof. A note of such special certificate shall be 
entered in the register, and also [unless the registrar shall 
otherwise direct] on the land certificate or office copy lease 
(if any). 

Registered Lease and Office Copy thercof.. 

34, Every lease or copy of such lease or of a counterpart 
thereof deposited with the registrar under the 11th section 
of the Act shall be retained in the office during the con- 
tinuance of such lease. 

Application for an office copy of a registered lease shall be 
made by the registered proprietor entitled to have and re- 
quiring the same. The office copy shall be marked as an 
office copy and authenticated under the seal of the office. 

In addition to or as part of the particulars required by the 
16th section of the Act to be indorsed on an office copy 
lease, a copy of or a reference to the registered description 
and the map annexed thereto shall be indorsed on or an- 
nexed to such office copy. 

Where a fresh office copy is required under the 34th sec- 
tion of the Act, in addition to such of the particulars pro- 
vided by the 16th section of the Act, and this rule to be 
indorsed on an office copy or annexed thereto, as in the 
registrar’s opinion may be applicable, there shall be annexed 
to such fresh office copy and referred to in an indorsement 
thereon a copy of the map referred to in the registered 
description of the part transferred, showing the part so trans- 
ferred, and an indorsement shall be made on the office copy 
of the part retained, showing the part disposed of by re- 
ference to its registered description, or otherwise. 


New Land Certificate, Office Copy Lease, or Certificate of 
Charge. 

35. Every application for a new land certificate or office 
copy of a registered lease, or certificate of charge to be 
granted under the 78th section of the Act, shall besupported 
by adeclaration of the applicant stating the fact that the 
former one has been lost, mislaid, or destroyed, and the cir- 
cumstances thereof, and the new certificate or copy shall 
contain a statement that it is granted in the place of the 
certificate or copy lost, mislaid, or destroyed. 


Questions arising on Registration. 

36, If at any time during the investigation of title, or in 
any registration proceeding, any question or doubt or dis- 
pute arise, notice may, with the consent of the registrar, be 
given by the applicant to any person interested in such ques- 
tion or doubt or dispute, to the effect that the same will be 
brought before the registrar at a time to be mentioned in 
such notice, and that such person may attend before the 
registrar at such time by himself, or his counsel or solicitor, 
and take part in the investigation and settlement of such 
question, doubt, or dispute. 





Number of Registered Proprietors, 

87. No more than four persons shall at any time be reo 
tered as proprietors of the same land or charge. If the 
number of persons showing title exceed four, such of them 
not exceeding four shall be registered as they may in writi 
agree upon, or, in case they cannot agree, as the registrar 
may upon application decide after such notices have been 
given (if any) and proceedings taken as the registrar may 
direct. 

MIscELLANEOUS. 
Applications to be signed, 

38. Every application to be made under these rules shal} 

be signed by the applicant or his solicitor. 


Further Extracts from Puilic Maps may be required, 

39. If any extract from the public map left in the officg 
should be found to be insufficient or incorrect, the Tegise 
trar may require a fresh extract to be left in the office for 
the purposes of registration. The registrar may also re- 
quire a duplicate of any extract to be left for index pur- 
poses. 


Abstracts and Documents to be retained in Office. 

40. All abstracts and copies of documents and all docu- 
ments for registration left in the office shall be retained in 
the office, pending completion of the registration to which 
they relate, and shall be afterwards dealt with as the re- 
gistrar shall direct. Abstracts and documents shall be 
examined with the originals as provided by rule 8. 

The registrar may require an abstract or concise state- 
ment to be furnished and duly vouched of any deeds and 
documents left in the office, and necessary to be perused 
in the course of any registration proceeding. 


Abstracts, &c., to be fairly written. 
41, The registrar may refuse to receive any abstract or 
document that is not fairly written, lithographed, or 
printed, or in conformity with the rules of the office. 


Documents executed by Attorney, 

42. If any document left in the office for registration pure 
poses has been executed under a power of attorney, the 
power of attorney shall be produced, and if the registrar 
shall so direct, left in the office, and the execution thereof 
by and the identity of the principal and the execution of the 
document by and the identity of the attorney shall be duly 
verified, and such evidence furnished, if any, that the power 
of attorney was effectual at the date of the execution of the 
document thereunder, as the registrar may direct. 


Destruction of Exhausted Documents. 

43, The registrar may direct the destruction of any in- 
struments in his possession or custody where they have be- 
come altogether superseded by entries in the register or have 
ceased to have any effect. 


Stamps and Duties other than Office Stamps. 

44. In all cases the party applying for registration shall 
satisfy the registrar that all stamp and other duties imposed 
by any Act of Parliament have been duly paid and satisfied, 
but as to succession duty subject to the provisions of the 
Act. 

Stationery, Charges, and Office Stamps. 

45, All copies, entries, engrossments, or other writing 
made by a stationery clerk in the office, or by the office 
stationer, and all stationery and forms supplied by the 
office in the course of registration, shall be paid for by the 
applicant, Such charges shall be paid in stamps. 

No entry shall be made on the register before the stamps 
in respect of the fees payable under the Act, and any rules 
thereunder, have been impressed or affixed on some docu- 
ment sent to or lodged in the office with reference to the 
proposed registration, or as the registrar shall direct, and 
all expenses payable under the Act and rules have been 
provided for. 

For the purpose of determining the stamps in any case 
where the value of the land does not appear to the satis- 
faction of the registrar, and is required to be known, the 
registrar may require such evidence to be furnished as he 
may think fit of the value of the land. 

Every officer of the land registry who shall receive any 
document to or upon which a stamp shall be affixed or 
impressed, under the Act or rules, shall immediately, on 
receipt of such document, deface the stamp thereon. The 
registrar may refuse to receive in the office any document 
requiring to be and not duly stamped. 
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Verification of Instruments. 
46. Where the signing or execution of any document is 
nired to be duly verified, such signing or execution 
shall be attested by a solicitor, and such verification shall 
pe made by his declaration ; and where the document is 
signed or executed by a person named or referred to on 
the register, such declaration shall identify the person 
signing or executing the same accordingly. 


Declarations. 

47. Declarations to be used in the course of registration 
may be made in the office, or before any person authorized 
by he to take statutory declarations. The registrar may, 
if he think fit, require evidence to be given vivd voce 

before bim. All declarations shall be filed in the office, 
and office copies thereof (if required) taken for use. 


Estates to be distinguished by Numbers. 

48, Land separately entered on the register shall 
be distinguished by a separate number, but so that where 
the land originally registered is dealt with in separate 
parcels, each new separate estate shall also refer to the 
number of the land originally registered, unless the registrar 
shall otherwise direct. 


Substituted Description and Map. 

49. If the registered proprietor of any land is desirous 
that a revised description and map shall be substituted for 
the then registered description, the registrar shall, upon an 
order of the court being obtained under the 83rd section of 
the Act, cause a revised description and map to be sub- 
stituted accordingly, and in that case such substituted 
description shall thenceforth be the registered description 
of the land, but without prejudice to the description existing 
at the time of substitution, so far as relates to estates 
previously registered. 

Public Maps. 

50. The ordnance map comprising the land and its locality 
on the largest scale for the time being published, not being 
a smaller scale than that known as the 25-inch scale, shall 
be the public map of the land. If there is no such map, 
the map under the General Inclosure Act, 1845, or in default 
thereof the tithe map comprising the Jand and its locality, 
shall be the public map of the land. In default of any such 
map, the ordnance map, though on a less scale than the 
25-inch scale, shall be the public map, and in that case any 
extract required to be furnished from the public map shall 
be explained by a revision and enlargement of such extract 
in manner provided by the 3rd rule. 

The registrar may at any time declare that any map shall 
be deemed a public map for the purposes of registra- 
tion, or, if he think fit, may, with the consent of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury,cause copies or reprints of 
any map or parts of any maps to be made, either on 
the existing or on an enlarged scale, and either revised 
or not, and may distinguish the land comprised therein 
by numbers or otherwise, and declare such copies or 
reprints public maps for the purposes of registration, and 
where there is no public map on the 25-inch scale or up- 
wards may, with the consent of Commissioners of the 
Treasury, cause a public map to be made on such scale as 
he may think fit; and in any case in which any such copies, 
or reprints, or any map shall be declared a public map under 
this rule, the same, or copies under the seal of the office, 
shall be deposited in the office, and copies thereof published 
and sold in such manner and subject to such provisions as 
the registrar may direct ; and after any map or document 
shall have been so declared a public map, it shall thence- 
forth, unless the registrar shall otherwise direct, be the 
public map, reference to which is required for the purposes 
of registration. 

51. After any document has been declared by the re- 
gistrar to be a public map, the registrar may, if he think 
fit, require that an extract therefrom shall be attached to 
the description ef any registered land, in explanation of the 
extract from the public map by reference to whieh the land 


shall then be registered, and such new extract shall thence-' 


forth be considered as the extract from the public map by 
reference to which the registration was made, and the re- 
gistered description shall be explained accordingly. 


Summonses and Production of Public Documents, 
52. Upon any summons being issued under the 109th 
section of the Act, the declaration verifying the service 
thereof shall also prove that the reasonable charges of the 





attendance of the person summoned, and of his production 
of the documents (if any) required to be produced, have been 
paid or tendered to him. 

Notices, Preparation and Service of. 

53. All notices and summonses required to be given or 
served for any purpose shall be prepared by the applicant 
on the official forms and under the stamp of the office. If 
the service of the notices or summonses be personal, it shall 
be proved by declaration; if the service be through the 
post, it shall be made by registered letter, and in such case 
open official envelopes, duly stamped and addressed, and 
marked outside ‘Office of Land Rogistry,” and with the 
word “Registered,” and containing the notices stamped, 
shall be left at the office for postage. 

Every notice required to be given shall, if sent through 
the post, unless returned be deemed to have been received by 
the person addressed within seven days, exclusive of the day 
of posting. Onthe return of any letter containing any notice, 
the registrar shall act in the matter requiring such notice to 
be given, in such manner as he shall think fit. 


Substituted Service, 
54. Substituted service on the solicitor or agent of any 
person shall be deemed good service on such person if the 
registrar shall so direct. 


Discretionary Power of Registrar. 

55. The registrar, if he so think fit, may extend the time 
limited by general rules for any purpose, and where the 
signing or execution of any document or instrument or any 
act is required by such rules to be attested and verified or 
done by a solicitor, may accept such document or instru- 
ment though not so attested or verified, and may give such 
directions in respect of such act though not so done as he 
may think fit, and upon such terms and conditions (if any) 
in every sach case as he may think proper. 

If at any time the registrar is of opinion that any further 
or other evidence is necessary or desirable, he may refuse to 
complete any dealing with the register until such further or 
other evidence has been produced. 


The Register. 

56, The register shall be made and kept in such mode 
that in every case where there is a registered proprietor of 
land, such land and any transactions relating thereto au- 
thorized to be entered on the register shall form a separate 
record in the register, or in such other manner as the regis- 
trar shall determine. The registrar may withdraw from the 
register, by cancellation or otherwise, any notice or entry 
which he is satisfied no longer affects the registered land. 
No entry in the register shall be set aside or called in ques- 
tion by reason of any irregularity or informality in any pro- 
ceeding previous to the making thereof. 


Inspection of Register. 

57. Every application to inspect any register or docu- 
ment in the custody of the registrar relating to any land or 
charge, or for copies of or extracts from the same, shall, if 
not made by the registered proprietor of such land or 
charge, be made with his consent in writing. All copies or 
extracts shall be made by a clerk in the office. No docu- 
ment not referred to in the register of the existing pro- 
prietorship shall be inspected without the consent of the 
registrar, Any person may inspect any general index to the 
register in the office. The registrar may permit such persons 
as he thinks proper to inspect and have copies of or extracts 
from the registered description. 


Forms. 

58. The forms in the schedule hereto shall be used ia all 
matters to which they refer or are capable of being applied 
or adapted, with such alterations and additions only as are 
necessary to meet the circumstances of each case, but no 
recital, reservation, covenant, declaration, or other provision 
not referred to in or required by such forms, shall be inserted 
therein. Official copies of the forms may be supplie 
through the office, and may, where practicable, be used im 
all matters to which the forms relate. The registrar may 
reject any document which is informal, or which he may 
consider is not in accordance with this rule. 


Appeals, 

59. Upon any application to the court being made on the 
requirement of or appeal from the registrar, or for the 
rectification of the register, under the 96th section, a state- 
ment shall be prepared by the applicant and settled and 
signed by the registrar, and forwarded to the court throu 
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the office before the hearing. All applications to the court 
and appeals from the registrar shall be by summons. No 
appeal from a decision or order of the registrar, or of the 
court, shall affect any dealing for valuable consideration 
duly registered before a notice in writing of such appeal has 
been Iodyed in the office on the part of the appellant, and a 
note thereof made, on his application, in the register. 

No appeal shall be brought from a decision or order of 
the registrar, or of the court, after twenty-eight days from 
the date of such decision or order, without leave of the court. 

Service of any order or official copy order of any court on 
the registrar shall be made by leaving the same in the office, 
and an application shall be left at the same time for the 
rectification of the register being made, or any other act 
being done in accordance with such order. and the matter 
shall be proceeded with as the registrar shall direct. 


Examination of Ma ried Women. 


60. When any married woman 1s to be ex:mined under 
the Act, in the case of any application to the office of land 
registry, such application shall be in writing, and the 
examination shall be made after such application is prepared 
and in the case of any consent to be given by any married 
‘woman, or of any act to be done by her, or of her becoming a 
party to any proceeding in the office under the Act, the 
matter or thing to which her consent is to be given, or the 
act to be done by her, or the proceeding to be taken, shall 
be reduced into or stated in writing before such examioation 
be made, and the persons or person by whom such examina- 
tion is made shall certify the result thereof to the satisfac- 
tion of the registrar. Such certificate may be to the effect 
following ; that is to say, 

“These are to certify that on the dayof ,18 , 
before us ,two of the perpetual commissioners 
appointed for the county of for taking the acknowledg- 
ments of deeds by married women pursuant to an Act passed 
in the third and fourth years of the reign of King William 
the Fonrtb, entitled ‘An Act for the abolition of fines and 
recoveries, and for the substitution of more simple modes of 
assurance,’ appeared personally the wifeof —_, and pro- 
duced a paper writing, marked ( ) bearing date the 
day of ,18 ,and identified by our signatures, And we 
do hereby certify that the said was, at the time of her 
producing the same paper writing, of full age and competent 
understanding, and that she was examined by us apart from 
ber husband touching her knowledge of the contents of the 
said paper writing, and of the nature and effect of the [ap- 
plication, disposition, or other act, according to the effect 
of the paper writing] therein mentioned, and that we ascer- 
taired she was acting with respect thereto freely and volun- 
tarily [*and assented to the disposition, after full explana- 
tion ot her rights in the land, and of the effect of the 
proposed disposition] ”’ 

The paper writing mentioned in the certificate identified 
by the signatures of the persons making the examination, 
and the certificate, and, unless the registrar shall otherwise 
direct, a declaration verifying the certificate, and the sig- 
natures thereto of the persons by whom the same shall pnr- 
port to be signed, shall be lodged in the office. 

Such declaration may be to the following effect : 

a I,A.b., of ,in thecounty of {make oath and 
say} :— 

“That I know , the wifeof , in the certificate hereunto 
annexed mentioned, and that the said certificate was signed 
by ,of ,and , of , the commissioners in the said 
certificate mentioned, at ,inthecounty of ,in my pre- 
sence. 

“ That to the best of my knowledge or belief, neither of the 
said commissioners is in any manner interested in the trans- 
action giving occasion for such examination, or concerned 
therein as attorney, solicitor, or sgent, or as clerk to any 
attorney, solicitor, or agent so interested or concerned.” 

(Sworn or ypuntele a &e.) 

The examination of any married woman may be made by 
the registrar or any person in the office authorized by bim 
in writing, either in any particular case or generally, or by 
such persons as are authorized to take acknowledgments of 
deeds by warried women under the Act of the 3rd and 4th 
sears of King William the Fourth, c. 74, ‘for the abolition 
of fines and recoveries, and for the substitution of more 
simple modes of assurance.” ; 

* To be inserted when the married woman is registered as co- 
proprietor with her husband, 








———— 


Printing, &¢. 

61. All documents required to be print-d, and all prini 
lithographed, or written documents (other than maps) tobe 
filed in the office, shall be printed, lithographe, or written 
on white foolscap paper, and shall allow a sufficient stitch. 
in order that the same way be conveniently 


ing margin, 
bound. 

The registrar may require that any document to hg 
referred to on the register shall be printed for that pyr. 
pose. 

The original of any document required to be printed shal] 
be left in the office. In case no printed copy of such docy. 
ment shall be left in the office, a written copy for the printer 
should be left, and if no printed copy and no written eo 
then a request for making such written copy and for print. 
ing the document through the office, at the applicant’s ex. 
pense, sball be left at the time of leaving such document, or 
otherwise as the registrar shall direct. 

If any extract or tracing from any map is required to be 
made, the same shall be made at the expense of the appli. 
cant, and a deposit to cover such expense shall also be left 
in the office when required. 


Incorporeal Hereditaments, and Mines and Minerals severed 
From Land, 

62. These rules and the forms in the schedule hereto, s 
far as they are capable of being applied or adapted, shall 
apply to the registration of the proprietorship of incorporeal 
hereditaments, and also of mines and minerals, where the 
same have been severed from the land. 


Construction of Terms. 

65. In these rules and forms, unless there is something 
inconsistent in the context, “the Act” shall mean the 
“ Land Transfer Act, 1875,” “land” shall include any interest 
the first proprietorship of which can be separately regis- 
tered, ‘‘the court” shall mean “the Supreme Court of 
Judicature,” “ solicitor” shall include “ certiticated convey- 
ancer,” and “declaration ’’ shall mean “statutory declar- 
ation,” and include “ affidavit.” 


Vacations. 

64. The holidays and vacations of the office shall be ths 
same as those of the “ Migh Court of Justice,” but the 
registrar shall make such arrangements as may be necessary 
for receiving during the vacations such applications and 
transacting such business as may require to be immediately 
attended to. 





PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


Jan. 21, 1876. 

GOVERNMENT FUNDS, 
3 per Cent, Consols, 935 Anouities, April, 85, OF 
Ditto for Account, Feb, 2, 94 Do. (Red Sea T.) Aug. 1908 
Do 3 per Cent. Rednoed, 944 Ex Bills, £1000, 24 per Ct. 3 pm, 
New 4 per Cent., 944 Ditto, £500, Do, 3 pm. 
Do. 34 perCent., Jan, +4 
D>. 24 per Cont., Jan. '94 
Do. 5 per Cent., Jan. '78 
Annuities, Jan,'80 — 


Ditto, 2100 & £2vv, 3 pm, 
| Bank of England Stook. 5 per 
Ct. (last half-year), 258) 
Ditte or Account. 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT SKCURITIES, 
Ditto 5 per Cent., July, ’60, 1064 | Ditto,5§ per Cnt., May,'7!, 94 
Ditto for Account, — Ditto Debentures, 4 per Cents. 
Ditto 4 per Ceat., Oct. '88,106 April, 64 
Ditto, ditto, Certificates — Do.Vo,5 per Cent, , Aug, '73 
Ditto Enfaced Ppr.,4 per Cent 89 | Do. Bonds, 4 per Cent. £1000 
2ud, Hof, Pr., 5 per C.,Jan,’72 Ditto, dittc, under £1000 


Monry MARKeT AND City INT RLLIGENCE. 

The Bank rate still remains at 5 per cent. ; the return 
this week shows the proportion of reserve to liabilities to 
be 39 per cent. The markets have been very quiet, with 
little business doing. Home railways are about the same 
price as last week, Great Eastern having slightly im- 
proved on the announcement of a dividend of 1 per cent. 
per aonum, the first that they have declared for two years. 
Console close at 933 to 934 for money, and 93} to 94 for 
account, 





DEATH. 

Hennentr—Jan, 18, at 32, Ecclestonystreet, §.W., Elia 
Susannah, widow of the late Charles Herbert, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq, barrister-at-law, H.M.’s First Fiscal of British 
Guiana, 
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LONDON GAZETTES. 


ES 
Professional Partnerships Dissolved. 
Tuespay, Jan. 18, 1876. 
Beor Richard White, jun, and Arthur Edward Baines, Swansea, 
Glamorgan, Attorneys, Solicitors, and Notaries Public. Jan 15 


Winding up of Joint Stock Companies, 
Farpay, Jan, 14, 1876, 
LIMITED iN OfANCERY. 

British, Colonial, and Foreign Property Insurance Corp ration, Limited. 
_The M.R. has, by an order dated Dec I, app»inted John Luttman, 
3, Queen’s buildings, Queen Victoria st. to be official liquidator. 
Creiivors are required, on or before Feb 14, to send their names and 
addresses, and the particulars of their debts o~ claims, to the above. 
Mondey, Feb 28, at 11, is appointed for hearing and adjudicating 
ynon the debts «nd claims, t 

flackney Public and Masonic Hall Compinv, Limited.—V.C. Bacon 
pas, by an order dated Nov 15, appointed William Beck, East India 
avenue, Leadenhall st, to be officia! liquidator. 

Hull Irn Works Company, Limited.—V.C. Bacon har, by an order 
duted Nov 18, appointed Benjamin Pickering, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
to be official liquidator. 

Livi vi Valley Colliery Company, Limited.—Creditors ara required, on 
or before Feb 10, to send their names and addresses, and the particu- 
jars of their debis or claims, to Edward Gustavus Clarke, Bristol 
Monday, Feb 21, at 12, is appointed for hearing and adjudicating 
upon the debts and claims, 

Nant-y-licket Copper and Lead Mining, Company, Limited, —Petition 
for winding up, presented Jan 7, directed to be heard before the M.R. 
on Jan 22. Christmas, Walbrook, solicitor tor tha petitioner. 

Turspar, Jan. 18, 1876. 
Lim ITED In CHANCERY: 

{nternationel Patert Pulp and Paper Company, Limited.—The M.R. 
has fixed Jan 28, at 12, at his chambers, for the appeintment of an 
offic a! liquidator. 

Northumberland Engine Works Company, Limited.—V.C. Malins has 
fixea Jan 27, at 12, at his chambers, for the appointment of an off- 
cial liquidator. 

Sor'ey Gardens, Limited.—V.C. Hall has, by an order dated Nov 15, 
appointed John Folland Lovering, Gresham st, to be official liquida- 
tor, 

Walrey Land and Building Company, Limited.—Creditors are re- 
quired, on or before Feb 21, to send their names and addresses, and 
the particulars of their debts or claims, to Matthew Deavine, Kendal. 
Monday, Feb 28, at 12, is appointei for hearing and adjudicating 
upon the debts and claims. 


Creditors under Estates in Chancery, 
Last Day of Proof. 
Furpay, Jan. 14, 1876. 
Dan'e', John, Ipswich, Suffolk, Gent. Feb 10. V.C. Hall, Watts, 
Ipewich 
Pra't, John, Leicester, Wine Merchant. Feb 11. Pratt v Brown, M.R. 
Blunt, Leicester 
Smith, Emma, Cezil st, Strand. Feb 8. Mathew v Mathew, V.C. 
Bacon, Bertram, Chancery lane 
Southern, James, Alired vlace, Bedford square, Tailor, Feb 15. Good- 
man v southern, V.C. Hall, Lee, Bedfora row 


Baokrupts. 
Fripay, Jan. 14, 1876. 
Under the Bankruptcy Act, 1869. 
Creditors must focward their proofs of debts to the Registrar. 
To Surrender in London. 
Lonppe George, Cornhill, Stock Dealer, Pet Jan 11. Hazlitt. 
eb2atll 
Braun, Henry, Ely place, Holborn, China Dealer. Pet Nov 24. Spring- 
Rice, Febl atl 
Goodwin, Alfred, Chippenham rd, Harrow rd, Builder. Pet Jan 12. 
Spring: Rice, Feb tat ll 
Ipwood, Robert John, Lambeth walk, Oilman. Pet Jan 12. Spring- 
Rice, Jan 25 atl 
Kittce, Markham Robinson, Argyle square, King’s cross, no occupa- 
tin, Pet Jan I2. Spring-Rice, Jan 25 ut 11.30 
McClelland, Charles G » Fenchurch st, Merchant, Pet Jan 10, 
Brongham. Janz5 at 11 
Warner, James, North buildings, Finsbury, Solicitor, Pet Jan 13. 
Pepjs, Feb 2 at 12 
To Surrender in the Conntry. 
Butler, Henry, Shoreham, Sussex, out of business. Pet Nov 23. Ever- 
shed. Brigh‘on, Jan 26 at 12 
Evtt n, Dougias, Wythburn, Cumberland, Hotel Keeper. Pet Jan 10. 
Waugh. Cockermouh, Jan 26 at 1 
Hela, Amon, Penge, Surrey, Cattle Dealer, Pet Jan 3. Rowland. 
Croydon, Jan 25 at 2 
Finberg, Mark, Middiesborough, York, Travelling Jeweller, Pet Jan 
12, Crosby. Stockton-on-Tees, Feb 1 at 3 
Gessey, William, Ipswich, Suffolk, Tobacconist. Pet Jan ll. Grimeey. 
Ipswich, Jan 31 at 12 
yner, Thomas, Soortwood, Gloucester, Farmer, Pet Jan 12, Harley 
Kristol, Feb 1 at 
Hicks, Joseph, Kast Stonehouse, Devon, Coal Merchant, Pet Jan 11. 
Edmonds. Kast Stonehouss, Jan 27 at 12 
Hodee, George, Che!tenham, Gloucester, out of business. Tet Jan 12 
Gale, Chaltenham, Jan 3t at I) 
Lynch, Henry Patrick, North Shielda, Northamberland, Tobacconist. 
Pet Jan 10, Bradshaw, Neweastle, Jan 25 at 12 
Vieard, Frederick, Mristol, Ale Merchant. Pet Jan 10, Ha rley. 
Bristul, Jan 27 at 2 








Toxspay, Jan, 18, 1876. 
Under the Bankruptcy Act, 1869. 
Creditors must forward their proofs of debts to the Registrar, 
To Surrender in London, 


Battin, Jules, Dinman s’, Regent st, Advocate. Pet Jan 13, Pepys. 
Fed 2 ati 





Foucard, Emile, Stoney st, Borough market,Egg Merchant. Pet Jan15 
Haziitt. Feblat 12 

Stephenson, Edward, Trinity square, Tower hill, Commission Ageat.. 
Pet Jan 13. Pepys. Feb 2 at 11.30 


To Surrender in the Country. 
Blagrave, Henry Barry, Calcot park, nr Reading, no occupation. Pst 
Jan 15. Collins. Reading, Feb 5 at 12 
Hughes, John, Kent. Rochester, out of b 
Rochester, Jan 29 at Il 
Silvester, Henry Angu-tus, Southfleet, nr Gravesend, Kent, Market 
Gardener. Pet Jan 14. Acworth. Rochester, Feb 4 at 2.30 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 


Farpay, Jan. 14, 1876. 


Rea, William Gray, Burlington rd, Bayswater, Builder. Dec 3l 
Wilson, William Hawes, and Johan Rodert Dovree, Kastcheap, Colonial 
Brokers. Jan 1! 





Pet Jan 11. Acworth. 


TuespaY, Jan, 18, 1876. 

De Bnasche, Elward Munster, Ryde, isle of Wight, Steam Ship 

Owner, Jan 12 
Liquidation by Arrangement. , 
FIRST MEETINGS OF CREDITORS. 
Fripar, Jan. 14, 1876. 

Archer, Alfred, Darlaston, Stafford, Beerhouse Keeper. Jan 28 at 11 
at offices of Corbett, Pinfold st, Darlaston 

Avery, William Join George, Neyland, Pembroke, Butcher. Ja1 24 at 
10.15 at cffices of Parry, Upper Meyrick s*, Pembroke Dock 

Bamforth, Edwin, Slaithwaite, nr Hudd-r-field, York, Linsey Manu- 
facturer. Jan 26 at 3 at offices of Learoyd and Co, Buxton rd, 
Huddersfie'd 

Banks, William, Northampton, Builder. Jan 25 at 3 at offices of 
Rice, Derngate 

Bennett, John, Tottenham court rd, Licensed Victualler. Jan 31 at 2 
at offices of Layton aud Co, Budge row, Cannon st 

Bird, Francis Edward Kuowles, Stanhope st, Xegent’s park, Gent.-Jan 
25 at | at offices of Browne. St Jawes’s st, Piccadilly 

Bishop, Henry, Swinden, Wilts, Mechanic. Jan 25 at 11.30 at the 
— Arms Hots!, High st, Swindon. Mullings and Co, Wootton 

axsett 

Bottrall, John Reed, Camborae, Cornwall, Stationer. Feb lat 3 at 
offices of Downing, Kedrata 

Boundy, Charles, Hartshay, Derby, Spelter Manufacturer. Jan 27 at 
12 at offices of Tyndall and Tynda'l, Waterloo s:, Birmingham 

Brammah, Fred, Hecsmondwike, York, Yarn Spiaoner. Jan 29 at IL 
at offices of Sykes, Oak st, Heckmondwike 

Bush, George, Beeston, Nottingham, Grocer. Jan 3t at 3 at the 
Maypole Hotel, Long row, Market place, Nottingham. Briggs, Derby 

Canham, Ieaian Robert, Norwich, Pipe Mannfacturer. Jin 31 at 12 at 
the office of the Regiatrar of the County Court, Norwich 

Carr, William, Penn, Buckingham, out of business. Jan 27 at tl at the 
Red Lion Inn, Tylor’s green, Penn. Charsley, Beacon=field 

Cartwright, Abe!, Huddersfield, Publican. Jan 29 at 10.30 at offices of 
Sykes and Son, Lord st, Huddersfield 

Cheetham, Samuel, Liverpool, Merchant. Jan $1 at 2 at offices of 
Banner ana Son, North John st, Liverpoo!. Hull and Co, Liverpool 

Ciarke, William, jun, Nottingham, Lace Manutucturer. Jan 31 at i2 
at offices of Heath, St Peter’s Church walk, Nottiogham 

Clarke, William James, and William Otter Alcock, Leamirgton Spa, 
Warwick, Tailors. Jan 28 at 12 at offices ut Sanderson, Church st, 
Warwick 

Cooper, William Bryan, Netherwood rd west, Kensington pirk. Com- 
mercial Traveller. Jan 26 at 3 at offices of Soppet, Trump st, 
Cheapside, Gill, Cheapside 

Cross, Alfred John, Milner at, Chel«ea, Oilman. Jan 24 at 2 at offices 
of Nicholls and Leatherdale, Old Jewry chambers 

Darrington, George, Ilkeston, Derby,Grocer. Jan 28 at 3 at offices of 
Briggs, Amen alley, Derby 

Davier, John, Penrnosser, Cardigan, Farmer, Jan 24 at 12 at the 
Town Hall, Aberystwith. Hughes and Son 

Dix, Robert, Norwici, Boot Manufacturer. Jan 25at 1 at offices of 
Clabburn, Loadon st, Norwich 

Dodd, Edward, Spennymoor, Durham, Cartman, Jan 26 at 12 at 
offices of Granger, Sadter st, Durham 

Dotterill, Herry, Beddington rd, Croydon, Builder. Jan 27 at 2 at 
otfices of Arvoid, The Exchanee, S uthwark st 

Drewe, Fravk, Faringdon, Berks, Hotel Keeper. Jan 26 at lat the 
Crown Hotel, Faringdon. Kinneic and Tomods, Swindon 

Dronfield, Joe, Normanton, York, Huckster. Feb 3 at lI at the 
Elephaut and Castle Inn, Westgate, Wakefield. Strneer 

Drury, Benjamin, Kingston-upon-Hull, Joiner. Jan 26 at3 at offices 
ot Laverack, County buildings, Kingston-upoo-Hail 

Evans, Joseph, Bridgemere, Cheshire, cut of business. Jan 28 at 11.30 
at offices ot Warburton, Mi'l st, Crewe 

Fairbairn, Robert, Sunderland, Durham, Boot Dealer. Jan 25 at 3 at 
offices of Bell, Lambton st, Sunderland 

Fernie, Benjamin James, | ton Spa, Warwick, Draper. Jan 31 at 
12 at offices of Passman, Lower Bedford st, Leamington Spa 

Gilmour, John, Liverpool, Ship Broker, Jan 31 at 2 at offices of 
Culshaw and Roberts, Lord st, Liverpoo! 

Goldsbrough, Jobn, Gillingham, Dorset, out of business. Jan 25 at 1 
at the Pownix Hotel, Gillinzham. Watts, Yeowud 

Graham, John, Cariisie, Butcher, Jan 24 at 3 at offices of Wannop, 
Carruthers court, Scotch st, Carbsle 

Hall, Joseph, Manchester, Carver. Feb 2 at 3 at offices of Fox, 
Princess st, Manchester 

.Hampson, Jobn, Sta ly bridge, Lancashire, Draper. Jan 24 at 2 at the 
— Hotel, Spring gordens, Manchester, Claytcn, Ashton-uader- 

yne 

Harper, James, Leicester, Shoe Factor, Jan 28 at 2 at offices of 
Fowler and Co, Friar lane, Leicester 

Hatoh, Alfred Augustus, Claremont place, Hornsey ri, Holloway, 
Grocer, Feb t at 2 at offices of Hubbard and Qo, Huckiersbury 

Hawthorne, Robert James, Liverpool, Merchant, Jan 27 at 2 at offices 
of Laces and C., Union court, Liverpool 

Hewinu, Edwin, Huddersfield, York, Grocer, Jan 28 at 3 at offices of 
Moseley, New st, Wuddersfeld 
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Hill, William, Aspatria, Cumberland, Grocer. Jan 25 at 3 at offices 0 
Wannop, Carruthers court, Scotch st, Carlisle 

Hodson, James, High st, Marylebone, Butcher. Jan 26 at 3 at offices 
of Miles, King Edward st, Newgate st 

Jeffreys, Richard, Hanway st, Tottenham court rd, Printseller, Jan 18 
at4 at offices of Heald and Carling, Moorgate st. Parke 

Jones, John Giles, Lechlade, Gloucester, Grocer. Jan 25 at 10.15 at 
the Ram Inn, Southgate st, Gloucester. East, Birmingham 

Kemp, Robert Routon, Bridlington Quay, York, Tailor. Jan 25 at 1l 
at offices of West, Bridjington Quay 

Kimberley, Charles Bishop, Birmingham, Milliner. Jan 26 at 11 at 
offices of Hodgson, Waterloo st, Birmingham 

King, Charles Ley, Mannamead, Devon, Commission Agent. Jan 28 at 

. 12 at offices of Sole and Gill, St Aubyn st, Devonport 

Kipling, John, Shepperton rd, New North rd, Islington, Confectioner. 
Jan 26 at 3 at offices of Beard and Son, Basinghall st 

Laverty, James Thomas, Penrith, Cumberland, Joiner. Jan 24 at 2 at 
offices of Arnison, St Andrew’s place, Penrith 

Laweon, Richard, Trentham, Stafford, China Decorator. Jan 24 at 11 
at 23, Commerce st, Longton. Marfleet 

Leak, John, Bariby, York, Potato Merchant. Feb 1 at 11 at offices of 
Banks, Abbey place, Selby 

Leek, William, Harrogate, York, Whitesmith, Jan 27 at 12 at the 
Alexandra Hotel, Harrogate. Kirby and Son, Harrogate 

Lewis, Arthur Percy, Fenchurch buildings, Soticitor’s Clerk. Jan 22 
at 3 at offices of Cooper, Chancery lane 

Lewis, Philip, Castleton, Lancashire, Builder. Feb 3 at 2 at the Queen 
Anne Inn, Heywood. Orton and Pryan, Manchester 

Leyland, Henry, Oswaldtwiscle, Lancashire, Upholsterer. Jan 28 at 2 
at the White Bear Hotel, Piccadilly, Manchester. Holland, Black- 
buro 

Longbottom, John Richard, Wimbiington, Cambridge, Farmer. Jan 
27 at 11 atthe Griffia Hotel, Maren. Wilkin, King’s Lynn 

Littlewood, Leonard, Lincoln, Fruiterer. Feb 1 at ll at offices of Harri- 
son, Bank st, Lincoln 

Lurdy, James Freer, Great Grimsby, Lincoln, Watch Maker. Jan °6 
at 11 at the Queen’s Hotel, New st, Birmingham. Summers, Hull 

Malcolm, William Alfred, John Hudson, Arthur Brent, and Edward 
Lewis Hyde, Crosby square, Merchants. Fet 8 at 2 at the City 
T: rminus Hotel, Cannon st. Lyne aud Holman, Great Winchester st 

Mawloh, Philip, Darlington, Durham, Jeweller. Jan 26 at 2 at offices 
of Joels, Newgate st, Newcastle-uvon-Tyne 

Mar'ey, George, Wetierby, York, Corn Miller. Jan 26 at 11 at the 
King’s Head Hotel, Northgate, Darlington. Proud, Bishop Auck- 
land 

Matthews, William, Guisborough, York, Bookseller, Feb 1 at 11 at offices 
of Addenbrooke, Zetland rd, Middlesborough 

Marshall, Matilda, Redcar, Yo k, Milliner. Jan 31 at 3 at offices of Law- 
son and Rob‘nson, Villiers st, Sunderland - 

Merry, Alfred Georg’, and Frederick William Merry, Pristol, Woollen 
Merchants, Jan 26 at 12 at the George Hotel, Huddersfield. Beck- 
ingham, Bristol 

Miles, Henry, Highbury park, Highbury, Fishmonger. Jan 25at3 at 
offices of Payne, King’s rd, Bedforé row 

Miils, Charles, Wal:on, Stafford, Shoe Maker. Jan 26 at 1) at offices of 
Bowen, Martin's court, Stafford 

Millis, George Thomas, Bristol, out of business, Jan 22 at 11 at offices 
of Williams, Tailors’ Hall chambers, Broad st, Bristol 

Mills, Walter, Beckenham. Kent, out of business, Jan 27 at 10 at offices 
of Browne and Co, Old Jewry. Smedley, Cheapside 

Millward, William, Dinas, Glamorgan, Boot Maker, Jan 27 at 12 at 
offices of Rosser, Post O'¥ce chambers. Pontypridd 

Mitchell, George, Birmingham, Agent. Feb 5 at 4 at 6, Argyll st, Regent 


st 

Siocre, Thomas, Newport, Monmouth, out of business. Jan 27 at 12 at 
oftices of Vaughan, Dock st, Newport 

Morgans, Enoch, Three Colt st. Limehouse, Grocer. Jan 28 at 2 at 
offices of Izerd and Betts, Eastcheap. Willicombe, Fenchurch st 

Morrine, John, Bolton, Lancashire, Travelling Draper. Jan 27 at 3 at 
the Clarence Hotel, Spring gardens, Manchester. Robinson, Bolton 

Mowat, Kobert, West Cornforth, Durham, Grocer. Jan 24 at 1 at 
oftices of Sherwood and Co, John st, Sunderland, Tiliey, Sunderland 

Newman, William Henry, Portsea, Hants, Baker, Jan 23 at 1 at the 
Crown Hotel, Emsworth, Walker, Landport 

Paleologo, John Duca, Liverpool, Merchant. Jan27 at 2 at offices of 
Banner and Son, North Jolin st, Liverpool. Bateson and Co, Liver- 
pool 

Parker, James, Golborn gardens, Westbourne park, Coal Merchant. 
Jan 27 at 11 at the Portman Arms Tavern, Marylebone rd. Berkeley, 
Marylebone rd 

Phillips, Ann, Birmingham, Jeweller. Jan 25 at 12 at offices of Smith, 
Temp’est, Birmingham 

Poole, James, Gateshead, Durbam, Provision Dealer. Jan 28 at 11 at 
— of Stewart, Commercial buildings, Sandhills, Newcastle-upon- 

tyne 

Prichard, Roy Campbell, and Henry Woolcott Jeanes, Mark lane, 
Colonial Brokers. Feb 2 at 2 at offices of Campbell, Cannon st 

Priestley, Lister, Bradford, York, Cabinet Maker, Jan 28 at 1! at offices 
of Leareyd and Co, Albion chambers, Moorgate. Lancaster and 
Wright, Bradford 

Raines, Norwood, Great Driffield, York, Farmer. Jan 28 at 2 at offices 
of White, Exchange st, Great Drifeld 

Rees, John, L'anelly, Carmarthen, Commission Agent. Jan 28 ati! at 
40, Thomas st, Lianelly. Rees 

Revely, William, jun, Gateshead, Durham, Auctioneer. Jan 24 at 2 at 
offices of Jobnston, Pilgrim st, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Ricbards, Norman, Bristol, Beer Retailer, Jan 24 at 2 at offices of 
Clifton, Corn st, Bristol 

Riley, Michael Henry, Neston, Cheshire, Whitesmith, Feb 4 at 3 at 
offices of Luwe. Castle st, Liverpool 

Roberts, Joseph Dixon, Millbridge, Liversedge, York, Foreman at a 
oar Machine Manufactory. Fev 3 at 11 at offices of Norris and Co, 

alifax 

Saddington, Rosina, and Annie Saddington, Manchester, Hosiers. Jan 
28 at 3 at offices of Sampson, South King st, Manchester 

Scherer, Chrestean, Lower George st, Sloane square, Chelsea, Clock 
Maker. Jan 25 at 3 at offices of Watson, Guildbal) yard 





Scott, John, Knottingley, York, Farmer. Jan 25 at 3 at officas of Bur. 
ton, King st, Wakefield 

Sedgwick, John, and George Sedgwick, North end, Croydon, Fruiters 
Jan 27 at 12 at Mullen’s Hotsl, lronmonger lane, Cheapside. Putien 
Basinghall st * 

Sexton, Henry, Beaconsfield, Buckingham, Builier, Jan 25 at 2 at the 
Feleon Hotel, High Wycombe. Brown, Maidenhead 

Shaw, Squire, Dewsbury, York, Plasterer. Jan 28 at 11 at offices ot 
Ridgway, Church st, Dewsbury 

Storey, John. Newcastle-upon-Tyno, Builder. Feb Lat 2 at officgs of 
Johnston, Pilgrim st, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Thame. i bristol, Hosier, Jan 22 at 11 at offices of Clifton, Corn 
st, Bristo 

Thomas, Richard, Cefacoedcymmer, Brecon, Grocer. Jan 29 at 12,39 
at offices of Simons and Plews, Caurch st, Merthyr Tydfil : 

Thorns, Anthony, Neyland, Pembroke, Grocer. Feb 5 at 10.30 at thy 
Guildhall, Carmarthen. Parry, Pembroke Dock 

Wakefield, James, New Swindon, Wilts, Greangrocer. Jan 27 at 2 at 
the Temperance Hotel, New Swinion, Foreman, Swindon 

Watson, William Henry, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Clothier. Jan 26 at l2 
at offices of Garbutt, Collingwood st, Newcastle-apon-Tyne 

Webb, Alfred, Marchmont st, Brunswick square, Cheesemonger. Feb 
1 at 3 at offices of Pierce aud Son, Gils pur st 

Wedlake, Jane Bray, Bristol, Milliner. Jan 2} at 12 at offices of Ward 
and Lane, Albion chambers, Bristol 

White, David, Dedham, Essex, Tailor. Feb 2 at 2 at the Three Curs 
Hotei, High st, Colchester. Birkett, Ipswich 

Whiteley, Martha Ann, Lindley, Huddersfield, York, Shopkeepar, Jay 
28 at 3 at offices of Payne, Juhn William st, Huddersfield. Caanbars 
and Chambers, Brighouse 

Wilkinson, George, and Joseph Wilkinson, Bowling, B-adford, Slators, 
Jan 24 at 3 at offices of Burnley, Qu2enszate, Bradford 

Williams, David, Nelson, Glamorgan, irocer, Jan 27 at 2 at offises of 
Rosser, Post Office chambers, Pontypridd 

Wrighton, William John, Newport Pagacl, Bucxingham, Veterina: 
Surgeon. Jan 26 at 3 at the Swan Hotel, Newport Pagasl. Ssima, 
Bedford 

Young, James, St Ives, Cornwall, Merchint. Jan 23 at 12 at offices 
of Carlyon and Paull, Quay st, Truro. Bamfield, St Ives 

Young, Joseph Artindale, Aby, Linccln, Farmer, Jan 28 at 3 at offizes 
of Mason and Fa\kner, Eastgate, Louth 








ROBE easy MAKERS, 


BY SPECIAL Asp0teTuaet, 
To Her Majesty, the Lord Chancellor, the Whole of the Judicial Bench, 
F Corporation of London, &c, 
SOLICITORS’ AND REGISTRARS’ GOWNS. 
BARRISTERS’ AND QUEEN’S COUNSEL’S DITTO, 
CORPORATION ROBES, UNIVERSITY & CLERGY GOWNS &¢ 
ESTABLISHED 1689, 
94, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, Regent-strest, 
and 14, Cornhili, London. 
Established 1806, 
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Total Income .. £239,353 
Total Funds pe coovcesse 1,852,858 
Present amount of existing Assurances witu Bonus Additions, 
£5,313,225. 

Surplus applicable to Bonuses at last Quinquennial Valuation, 
£355,543 8s. 8d, 


SOVEREIGN LIFE 
(Founded 1845.) 








OFFICE 


Assurers can obtain ADVANCES of £200 and upwards on Rever- 
sions, Annuities, &c., also ou guarantee of two or more first-class 
sureties. 

All names, with full particulars, must be sent to the Secretary, 48, 
St. James’s-street, London, S.\W. 


EVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS 


THESE PROPERTIES ARE PURCHASED, OR LOANS 
GRANTED UPON THE SECURITY OF THEM, 


BY 
THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London Office~69,KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 
Manager—T. B. SPRAGUE, Eaq., M.A. 
Solicitors in London.—Messrs. BURTON, YEATES, & HART, 
37, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Income, £277,700. Assets, £2,104,000, 
Every description of Life Insurancebusiness transacted. 
The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors, 


EVERSIONARY AND LIFE INTERESTS in 
Landed or Fanded Property or other Securities and ANNUITIES 
purchased, or Loans thereon granted, by the : 


EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY 
10, LANCASTER-PLACE, WATERLOO-BRIDGE, STRAND, 
Established 1835. Paid-up Capital, £480,000. 
If required Interest on Loans may be capitalized. 


F. 8. CLAYTON, Joint 
C, H, CLAYTON, § Secretaries. 
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